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Color of hair we never become insensible to; of 
eyes; any peculiar feature. What we cannot mend 





we think of and grieve over. 
Strange to say, we tolerate faults of skin, which are almost 


always directly within our control. We do not know how happier 
people pity us! 

Look in the glass! Can you see no use for a soap that 
purges the skin of pallor and pimples and oil, that softens and 
smooths it, brings out the rose and alabaster? 

The secret of Pears’ Soap is that it has not so much as a 
millionth part of alkali in it. You may use it,no matter to what 
excess, you cannot roughen the skin with it. 

Health is always beautiful. Other beauty there is none. 
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LHARPER’S BAZAR, 


WITH OOVER AND 


A Twelve-page Illustrated Supplement. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


WREATHED WITH HOLLY. 

See illustration on front page. 

W REATHED with holly, leaf and stem 

I'wined to form her diadem, 

terries which the red sun kissed 

In her dark hair's floating mist; 

Prickly points entangled there 

As if stars were caught in spare; 

Princess of the revels she, 

Love to her would bend the knee. 

Love would fain aspire to flush 

That fair cheek with sudden blush, 

jut the snow is not so cold 

As the bud ere it unfold, 

And the girl's heart lieth pure, 

Heeding not the siren’s lure. 

Holly berries crown her now, 

Virginal in soul and brow. 

Wreathed with holly? Ah! we fear 

There is shadowy presage here. 

Never she of woman born 

But must wear the crown of thorn, 

Never she whose horoscope 

Bore not dread amid its hope. 

Who save Egypt's olden Sphynx 

Cau interpret what she thinks, 

Maid with downeast eyes who broods, 

In a world of solitudes, 

Silent as the forest shrine 

Where great Panis throned divine? 


A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT. 

\HRISTMAS has so far degenerated into an affair 
C of gift-giving as a matter of custom and ex- 
pectancy that we are in danger of forgetting all that 
it stands for in the commemoration of love to Heaven 
and earth. It is not singular that one of the first 
thoughts in regard to an expression of love should 
take the shape of a gift—of something that shall in- 
crease the estate, the well-being, the good fortune, or 
the happiness of the receiver. But certainly the 
lirst thought even in this should be concerning the 
extent to which the gift to our friend expresses also 
our love to Heaven. What love to Heaven, then, do 
we evince when we give to our friend some costly 
present, which, if not beyond our right to give, may 
be beyond right to receive?’ The custom of bestow- 
ing gifts is surely a lovely one, and we would not for 
a moment look askance on it; but the custom of mak- 
iug costly gifts is nota lovely one. The recipients do 
not need them; often the giver cannot afford them. 
But some small! thing—a bit of one’s own handiwork 
with needle, pencil, or chisel, a curiosity, a novelty, 
a book of the day, a flower—something of this sort is 
always suitable, and in giving them one makes no 
invidious distinction between those that have money 
and those that have not, and no accidental compari- 
son of receipts can create any after-gust of bitterness. 
And with this done for the love of friends, in the 
doing of it the love of Heaven finds place. For the 
simple gift made or purchased leaves free all the sur- 
plus between its price and that of the costly one to 
be expended in bringing comfort, relief, freedom from 
a debt, some greatly desired but unlooked-for bene- 
fit, for some person or family of restricted means, 
whose hearts will be warmed and whose burdens 
made lighter, and whose lives are far easier and hap- 
pier for the act. Before we buy this year the su- 
perb lamp for people who have numerous lamps, the 
silver things for the dressing-tahJe of people whose 
silver is a burden to them already, the enamel, the 
jewel, the curio of price, let us pause and take into 
consideration the question whether or not a little 
more time and thought will not find a suitable gift 
for those who need nothing in a gift but an expres- 
sion of remembrance and affection, and if we do not 
know already or by searching cannot find out peo- 
ple to whom the money thus not expended would 
bring unbounded blessing, always remembering that 
those who sometimes most need this blessing are not 
necessarily those whom the world calls poorest. 


THE PROFESSOR’S MISADVENTURE. 

’ 7VERYBODY was 
there to-day. Mrs. 
| Ciyte, in velvet and 
— furs, sumptuous, re- 





iY : ficent. Re. 
AM Heater ban Jevleer ood ie Ruyter, of 
Salary! 


course, still posing in 
conspicuous _ places, 
inhaling with dilated 
nostrils all the sweets 
of flattering incense. 
Drink deep of it all, my young friend. Very soon some 
prodigy of three books, instead of your one, will draw the 
worship of the world his way. You will no longer be fol- 
lowed with eager eye and craning neck. The “* So that is 
Mr. Reginald de Ruyter!” of an applauding to-day will be 
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the ‘‘ And who is that Mr. De Ruyter?” of «n indifferent to- 
morrow. Even your first name will be omitted. 

The little woman who reads fortunes by the hands—I can 
never rewember her name—was talking to some tall man by 
the window, her back to the room, when I came in. Her 
back is always to the room when she talks to any one sbe 
wishes to impress. She wants him to note no distraction in 
her face, I suppose. This man to-day, I knew, had begun to 

ield. Like many tall men, he stoops a little when he talks. 
Kow he had straightened himself to his full height, and 
thrown back his head with a happy little laugh. 

It took me a long time to get by all these nee ina 
people all talking at once—and to the Professor's quiet 
corner in the farther room. I had to stop and smile, reply 
to bits about a musical here, a reading there, an ‘‘ Of course 

ou are going to the opening of the American Fine Arts 
Building to-night?” and a ‘‘ Why were you not at the Dolls’ 
Fair at Sherry’s last week. Such pretty dolls and such 
pretty babies! You could bardly tell them apart. And we 
had tea in the afternoon and dancing at night”; or, ‘* Think 
of two people from London having so little success—Mrs., 
Bernard-Beere and Mr. Grossmith! Mr. Grossmith, too, 
who is such a clever creature, and so popular in English 
drawing-rooms.” Some woman standing by the piano 
stopped me with a story of that Mrs. Archibald Wainwright, 
who died the Other day in Paris, at seventy-six, a woman of 
fashion till the day of her death, for all her great-grand- 
children. ‘1 was easy for her to be,” this woman said. 
‘She'd never grown stout; she had the waist of a young 
girl to the last, and her neck was lovely. Her husband 
died nearly forty years ago, and she always kept his picture 
as a young man hanging by her bed. The last thing she did 
was to sit up and kiss her hand to it, in that studied theatri- 
cal little way of hers. Then she sank on ber pillow and 
died. But think of kissing a hand to a husband's picture 
when one is just hoping to mect him himself!” I was sorry 
the lady had told me the story, and in such a place. I was 
glad to get beyond the buzz of ove room and to the Professor, 
though I did find him somewhat disturbed. It seems that 
on Thanksgiving night some students, not recognizing him, 
but caught by his spectacles, bad lifted him in their arms 
and carried him tenderly to a strange door-step, with some 
gentle soothing words about old age. The Professor lays it 
all to football and its demoralizing influence. ‘It is no 
longer even the game that it was,” he said. “ Speculators 
have ruined it, till now the Berkeley Oval and the Gutten- 
burg Circle are nearly the same thing so far as betting is 
conterned. There used to be solid cheering, Yale on one 
side, Princeton on the other. You could hear them a mile 
away, every man’s soul in his lungs, and his lungs in space. 
Now, with speculation in tickets, the men are scattered, and 
where's the cheering? Then look at the rowdyism after- 
ward!” 

Miss Van Auken, who knew the story of the Professor's 
misadventure, said, quickly: ‘* Yes, but weren't they brave, 
those good fellows! They walked into a burning house on 
their way home, and carried a woman and a baby down in 
their arms!” 

The Professor started. “ You say they carried them down 
in theirarms? Brave fellows!’ be muttered, a moment later. 
**T was a fool to mind.” And the dear old man went to the 
window, his eyes on the bare waving branches of a tree 
against the sky. 


BOOKS AS HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


| the days when we go Christmasing there is an embar- 
rassment of riches to please the eye and loosen the purse- 
strings. Hoar-frost of lace, shimmer of satin, fleece of wool, 
sheen of silver, glitter of gold, sparkle of jewels—on every 
side beauty, and art its handmaid, solicit taste and suggest 
delightful possibilities. The buiging pocket-book grows 
thin before the Christmas shopping is accomplished, and 
the pocket-book in which the Christmas margin was meagre 
to begin with collapses in emptiness and despair before a 
tithe of the purchases most longed fgr have been made. 

In talking the matter over in the’blaze of our drift-wood 
fire, Doliy and I came to the conclusion that in the way of 
actual return for outlay, and in pleasure-paying investments, 
nothing compared with books as holiday gifts. 

From the stand-point of artistic elegance in these times 
of sumptuous paper, clear type, superb illustration, and ex- 
quisite binding, books surpass everything else of their size 
and cost. You would fain present your friend with a pic- 
ture to adorn his wall. You select it with care, choosing its 
frame to match its subject, and sending it with your dear 
love. It may or may not harmonize with his wall-paper 
and his furnishing—you cannot tell. He may or may not 
have precisely the place where he wishes to put your gift. 

You will, in any event, spend a good deal more money 
for this one bit of sunshine and shadow than, for instance, 
for the Garfield edition of Ben-Hur, which is a whole gallery 
of pictures, dainty, elusive, fascinating, bringing the per- 
fume of the East, the roses of Damascus, the spices of Araby, 
the cedars of Lebanon, the olives of Antioch, the weapons 
of Rome, the broidered stuffs and gleaming gems of old 
Jerusalem, within the compass of two silken-bound volumes— 
a gift fit for a princess or a statesman at less than the price 
of an evening's entertainment for a family. 

lly and I never cease to marvel at the cheapness of 
books; you get so much for your money. Money spent in 
this way goes so far, and the consideration cannot be evaded 
when one’s list of friends and kindred foots up among the 
seventies, as ours does. 

What more beautiful than Prue and J, tenderly associated 
this yule-tide with the Easy Chair, now pushed aside and 
firaped in black. Never will the old magic invest an Easy 
Chair again. The silver tongue, the benignant presence, the 
genial courtesy, are gone. Dolly and I feel very poor when 
we think of Lowell, and Whittier, and Curtis, away, as the 
Scotch say so wistfully, and of Tennyson lying to-day in 
Westminster Abbey. But we will buy Prue and J for a 
certain dear old aunt Cynthia, stately and gray-haired, who 
was a slender girl when she read its delicate and enchavt- 
ing pages first, and for a certain brown-eyed niece, Dorothy, 
who is prettier than was ever girl before. The aunt lives 
in Maine, the niece in Virginia, and each will equally re- 
joice when the expressman leaves our Christmas-box at her 
door with this and other lovely books among its treasures. 

“ Tell me,” said a lady, bending over the back of Dolly's 
pew in church just before service began—“ tell me the 
names of some nice en not too dear, but ver 
— 7. who always know what to give people in this 

ine.” 

I frowned at Dolly, for the moment before service should 
not be spent in whispering; but Dolly went on, careless of 
my severe looks. 

**Buy Roweny in Boston,” she said, und Mrs. Keats Brad- 
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ford, and Eva McGlasson’s Diana's Livery, and An Earthly 
ragon; any of Miss Wilkins’s books—you cannot 
wrong; Annie Trumbull Siosson’s Seven |, Or . 
ard ing Davis's Van Dibber and Others. 

Then the organ struck up, and Dolly turned her head 
and looked prim and sweet, as if unconscious of indecorum. 
And after church she told her friend how Van Bibber had 
been read one evening lately to the convalesceuts in a hos- 
pital, ro a them more good than medicine; how Diana's 
Livery leased a dear girl from the hills, who had lived 
near a quaint Shaker village, and always thought of mint 
and pennyroyal when she of Laban and Serena, and 
the nalve heroiue of that bright book; how Seven Dreamers 
recalls something of Hawthorne and something of Bunyan, 
and yet is unique and wholl ag cee! in short, Dolly went 
on volubly until she bade her friend good-by at our own 
door-step. 

And then I turned to her chidingly, ‘‘ You never men- 
tioned Field-farings, Dolly !” » 

Ot Field-farings, vy Martha McCulloch Williams, it is 
difficult to speak without enthusiasm. Other writers 2 
nature, look at her through an opera-glass, or inspect her 
through a microscope. Mrs. Williams ——_ loves her, and 
tulks about her in lover's phrases. Snowfall and ‘cloud- 
land, here they are, caught by the tricksy types and im- 
prisoned for our pleasure. Color, music, fragrance, are in 
these vivid and picturesque pages. 

Then Cora Fabbri'’s Lyrics should not be forgotten. Near- 
ly a year ago, at San Remo, the sweet girl-poet faded and 
passed out of life; but her verse, spontaneous, ringing, 
mirthful, wholesome, gives no hint of aught but spring- 
time. It is sometimes sad, but never morbid, and one can- 
not err who sends this book of songs to a friend, whether 
sorrowful or joyous be the mood of the other. Cora Fabbri 
caught the thrush’s trick of melody. 

any gifts possess only a transient value. A few days or 
weeks aud they are laid aside; they are perbaps in the way; 
they are relegated from the drawing-room to the spare cham- 
ber, and by-and-by to the attic. Some gifts are fragile and 
eutail care, and one’s heart breaks when they are shattered 
by clumsiness or accident. Some gifts go out of style and 
become relics, 

A book gives lasting enjoyment. If worth anything it 
may be read often, quoted, may lend its grace to many anu 
evening's chat, many a summer's and winter's leisure. 

Dolly bids me speak of the new edition of Daisy Miller 
and an International Episode, illustrated by McVickar.. A 
sumptuous thing, either in the popular style or in the Edi- 
tion de Luxe. Aud of The Desire of Betuty, vy Theodore 
Child, whose recent death subtracts much from our Christ- 
mas joy. Of Besant’s London. But I stop her. I must 
myself add that if you are looking for a holiday present for 
father, who does not care for light reading, for your pastor, 
or you” superintendent in the Sunday-school, you must not 
= by The Puritan in Holland, England, and Ameria, by 

Jouglas Campbell. This magnificent work is indispensable 
in every house which assumes to have a library.. And for 
mother, who likes devotional books, you should buy God in 
His World, a book of sweetest spirit and unfailing charm. 
So, at least, say Dolly andl. Mancaret E. Sanoster. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S GIFTS. 


HOPPING for holiday gifts began early this season, and 
was appropriately ushered in with the Christmas piu, a 
brooch of holly leaves and berries admirably copied in red 
and green enamel on silver, with a silver bell below marked 
“Christmas.” This costs only $% 75, aud the pin without 
the bell, which many prefer, is but $325. Iridescent enamel 
showing many glowing colors is also now applied to silver 
and made into many inexpensive brooches, ove of the pretti- 
est, the dragon-fly, of brilliant hues, with slender shape and 
outspread wings, costing only $2 75. Enamels of a single 
delicate color, palest blue, pearl white, pink, lilac, or rose,with 
a scroll or floriated border of silver in the Louis Quatorze 
fashion, serve for other plaquelike brooches and sleeve- 
buttons. Thus, linked buttons for cuffs, of sky blue en- 
amel with scroll edges of silver, cost only $2 25a pair. Other 
sleeve-links, excellent prizes for euchre parties, are of white 
enamel! marked with the ace of each of the four suits. Stick- 
pins and hair-pius of enamelled silver are in all the favorite 
flower designs, from the smallest white violets to large roses, 
orchids, and chrysanthemums, 

For those who prefer to give silver pure and simple are 
many small bits fashioned by the Benvenuto Cellinis of to- 
day into something useful and decorative, worthy to offer 
oue’s most fastidious friends. Stick-pins of silver in a bow- 
knot or a blossom design cost from §0 cents up. Nail-shaped 
pencils of silver are $1, aud smaller pencils for order of 
dancing and for euchre prizes are only 30 cents. Silver 
covers to protect a Faber pencil and rubber are from 50 cents 
to $350. Silver pen-handles are from $1 to $6. Pretty little 
slivers of silver for book-marks, with a fleur-de-lis or a bow 
at top, are $1 50 each. Glove-buttoners are $1 upward; 
college-flag pins are $1 50. Paper-cutters begin as low as $1, 
and increase in size and cost. Pretty pen-racks of silver are 
$8. Ink-erasers are $3 25. Initialled letter clips of large size 
are $9 50, and much smaller ones are $3 75. Hanging silver 
holders for ordinary pencils are $1 50. An editor's pencil, 
with blue leads and red, mounted in silver, is $6 upwara. 
Some pen-handles have a pencil at the other end. A silver 
case for elevated railroad tickets is $3 in plain silver, and 
more if chased. Girls still wear a single strand of silver 
beads, or else three strands fastened by one clasp. Bangles 
are being —a by chain bracelets with padlock aud key. 
Pocket bonbonniéres not lar, than a 25-cent piece, for 
holding cachoux, are only $1 50, while larger ones are $38 75 
upward. A tiny silver funnel for pouring into a vial is $2. 
A novelty for invalids is a medicine-cup of silver with a 
corkscrew handle, which measures the dose, as it comes in 
three sizes—one to hold a teaspoonful, at #1, then a dessert- 
spoon, for $1 25, and also atable-spoon. For those who suf- 
fer from headache are menthol pencils mounted in a silver 
acorn, and costing $2 25 upward. 

Silver buckles for the belts every one now wears are large 
clasps of open-patterned silver mounted on a belt for $3. 
With a convenient slide added to regulate the size of the 
belt they are $4 50 upward. Larger clasps pointed in Swiss 
girdle fashion are $8 50. Silver chateluines with three chains 
pendent have the hook of the favorite open scroll design. 
Chiitelaine cases of silver for eye-glasses, some plain, others 
chased, are from $9 50 upward. Straight cases for spectacles, 
similarly decorated, are $12. Velvet or leather cases mount. 
ed with silver are little chatelaine pockets for holding folded 
eye-glasses. For those who need reading-glasses are excel- 
lent magnifyiug-glasses mounted iu silver for $5 50, while 











others showing a whole at once are $35. A 
gift to a knitter is a silver to cover a bull of yarn, and 
a chain and rin 


py raga Amer the wrist; another 
is a silver cup for holding the ’s ball with a handle 


below. Silver knitting-needles are 75 cents each, crochet- 
needles are $2, and a is 60 cents. If gold must be 
used, the kn tting needle costs $6, the crocheting-needle $10, 
and a gold bodkin $2 25. Cur and couaging tongs of 
silver introduced last — are now $5, but mounted ou a 
stand holding a spirit-lamp they are A silver case to 
cover a jar of vaseline is $18, and a box for glove powder is 
$11 50. A ae of heels and toe-caps for a girl's 
slippers are mounted with silver in scroll patierns; $7 25 is 
asked for the heels, and $5 for the tips. Two silver rings 
with ribbon attached for ho! down one’s sieeve when 

ulting on an outer garment ea useful gift for $2 25. 

rayer-book-markers this season have a frame around the 
cross, heart, and anchor attached to ribbons of true church 

urple or red, Others without the frame have also white or 
Blue ribbons, and cost $2 75 upward when of silver, and $3 25 
to $24 when made of gold. A Bible-marker of purple rib- 
bon has the three pendants united in a group, and costs 
$450. Buttons for fastening gloves are ovals of chased or 
enamelled silver, costing $1 25 a pair. A new catch for 
holding up dress skirts that are too long costs only $2; and 
may also be used for securing the handkerchief. button- 
hook and pencil combined is a useful thing. Little silver 
lockets, heart-shaped or square, are =, 8, while larger 
ones are $1450. The mo | for lockets is also carried out 
in gold, with blue enamelled arabesque designs, or with the 
monogram in blue. 

The popular gift this winter for peegene older women 
with either blonde or dark hair is a gold hair-pin, the pin of 
amber shell and the top of pierced and chased gold in leaf 
shape, a palm, a crown, or else comblike. Some very new 
designs have the gold framing a shell top in a floral French 
pattern; others are of dull gold in a palm leaf, with wrought 
gold border; still others are enamelled; and many have 
brilliants, a band of diamonds edging the shell top. The 
plainer ones are $11 upward; those with stones $25, and often 
much more. Sword and dagger shaped pins of gold have a 
chain attaching them. Fleur-de-lis and fan-shaped orna- 
ments are liked on these pins, and pearls are in great favor 
as decorations. Gold hat-pins are welcome and useful 
gifts; they come with merely a pierced and chased ball at the 
top for $8 25, while sword, dagger, butterfly, and flower pins 
are more costly. A very new design in pearls represents 
admirably clematis gove to seed. Gold fillets, plain and 
chased, are more u than ever. Almost all the things 
familiar in silver are repeated in gold for those who love the 
nobler metal’ and care nothing for expense. Small book- 
marks of gold are $5, bonbon-boxes are from $12 upward, a 
cigarette-case is $62,a gold key-ring is $6, and a beautiful 
chitelaine of pale gold is $75. 

Among gifts for men are brier-wood pipes, the bowl 
dental with silver bands, tennis rackets, starfish, or a 
yacht’s flag done in enamel, the mouth-piece of amber, and 
the whole costing from $5 to $10. A red leather case for a 
traveller or for a smoker's table holds four such pipes with 
adjustable stems, and costs $24. 

‘irst Empire designs in Crown Dresden are the latest re- 
vival in table china. These show most effectively in choco- 
late cups that are high and slender, nearly straight, with 
very much taller chocolate pots decorated to match. They 
are mostly in white and gold, with a single color added— 
very bright green, or pale blue, céladon, roge-pink, cream, 
or dark Sévres blue. The price is $48 to $72 adozen. Other 
tall cups are reproductions of First Empire Sévres in rose 
du Barry, vivid green, and sky blue, with miniatures of Ma- 
dame Récamier, Madame de Statl, and other famous ladies 
of the time. Lower cups for tea are similarly decorated, 
the portraits having a background of six different colors in 
each dozen. Bouillon-cups with two handles and a cover 
are in the tall Empire shapes. The bright-hued Crown 
Dresden ware is in toilette sets —inkstands, candlesticks, 
trays for comb and brushes, bonbon-boxes with cover, tea- 
caddies, etc. New biscuit-jars, with round top, are of a sin- 
gle delicate color, elaborately bordered with gold in Louis 
Quatorze fashion. Royal Dresden figures, both graceful and 
grotesque, are more largely imported this year than they 
have ever been. 

Some of the prettiest things of the season are of Dresden 
china of a single color, lightly overlaid with open silver iu 
scroll patterns, borders,and handles, After-dinner coffee-cups, 
vases, and trays are lovely when of the pale turquoise, dark 
blue, red, or yellow thus decorated with silver. This fret- 
work of silver is also being effectively — to jars and 
vases of dark Rookwood ware, brightening them beautifully. 
Ruby glass with this silver deposit in graceful designs is in 
glasses for claret, champagne, hock, and liqueur, the mono- 
gram sometimes being of silver. Flagons, decanters, and 
claret-jugs have similar decorations. 

The jewelled Coalport ware that ay to be studded 
with turquoises or corals remains in favor for decorative 
pieces, vases, jugs, cups, card-trays, and bonbon-boxes. The 
newest Coalport pieces have a pale pink ground, but those 
of gold with turquoise studding are most popular. Dark 
Vienna ware, with red or blue ground and brilliant decora- 
tions of gold in figures and flowers, comes in vases, - 
receivers, library sets, clocks with candelabra to match, and 
in bureau sets of six pieces, a large tray holding a small 
tray for pins, a scent-bottle, a ring-rack, a powder-box, and 
a smaller box for lip salve. Sévres and Dresden wares are 
those most in keeping with fashionable interiors at present. 
The English Doulton comes in some distinctly new shapes, 
and in exquisite pale blue shades, with cream and gold dec- 
orations. 

Many vases and lamps are in the showy old-time Dresden, 
revived this season in bright colors on white grounds, the 
designs mostly in flowers. Great vases of Sévres are mount- 
ed on pedestals, and arranged to revolve and display their 
beautiful Watteau landscapes. One of these costs $145, and 
is provided with a gold oil well that turns it into a lamp. 
An umbrella shade of crape also added is $25. The little 
slender princesse lamp remains in great favor. It has a 
small Dresden china bowl with flower decoration, and is 
mounted in a silver candlestick, and completed by a little 
boat-shaped shade of chiffon painted with Dresden flowers 
and figures, the whole costin $25. Ladies who have antique 
candlesticks of silver or of glass buy simply a fount or bulb 
and shade, at small expense. Banquet lamps and candelabra 
of white and goid Dresden are more used than last year. 
The new shades for lamps are so large that they are called 
umbrella shades, many being a yard in diameter. Chiffon 

inted or wrought in Dresden china designs is used for the 
bandsomest shades. It is flounced with lace, and drawn up 


high in a ‘‘ petal top” of gathered frills. Iridescent glass 
drops edge other diaphanous shades. 
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Hearth pillows are most attractive Christmas 
They are made of a dark rich ru ~seaetat @ tented. 
a Bokhara, or an into shape without cut- 
ting, filled with sweet hay or with horse-hair, and are thrown 
on floor beside an open fire for children to sit upon, or 
else placed before the fender for older folk to rest their feet 
soa In summer they will do service on cottage verandas. 

dealer gives the size of the rug, thus a hearth roll is 
covered with a rug four feet six inches long by 
three feet six in width; well made up this costs $20. re 
are also many floor pillows to lie in front of Turkish couches 
or before hall seats on hard-wood floors. Some of these 
have rug tops; others are of Turkish embroideries made of 
the genuine scarfs and skirts of Turkish women, with the 
lower side of Liberty’s thick corduroy or durable velvet 
that comes in dark artistic colors. A floor pillow for 
a hall has a dark rug top and red corduroy back, and costs 
$20; another, thirty-six inches square, is of Turkish stuff 
and Liberty velvet, and costs 50. Flemish tapestries 
wrought in hand-looms in dark colors that will harmonize 
with various rooms are made in long flat pillows to be 
placed at the back of a wide low couch, and a huge pillow 
thirty inches square is set up at one end. 

Sofa pillowsfor drawing-rooms are covered with India sat- 
in embroideries, eigen meant for hangings, and prized 
for their soft delicate coloring. For chambers and various 
rooms Indian silks are used in characteristic patterns of huge 
palms, arabesques, and familiar chintz figures, the colors 
very striking or else very dull, the whole large pillow being 
covered with the silk and edged with a frill eight or ten 
inches deep. When filled with the best down these are 
$10 50. Such silks are bought for $2 25 a yard by ladies 
who prefer to make the pillow-cover, thus putting their own 
handiwork in the gift. The American shadow silks are also 
lovely and durable for pillow-covers, and cost $3 50 a yard. 
Twenty-eight inches square is a good size for couch pillows. 
India cotton embroidered hangings and yellow cloth por- 
tiéres are made up in cushions cal pillows for summer use. 
American foulards for pillow-covers have large orchid de- 
signs and India patterns. Some special bargains of good 
down pillows with shadow-silk covers are $3 75 each. 
Travellers’ es twenty inches square, are covered with 
American silks and filled with very good down for $2. Little 
pillow rests for the head or back when travelling have ex- 
— shaded pink or yellow silk covers, and are $1 75. 

or men’s dens are pillows covered with Liberty’s corduroy 
in dull rose shades, old-red, very bright yellow, or delicate 
green. These are made up perfectly plain or with corded 
edges, and cost $3 50 to $4 50. More costly cushions for 
men's rooms have Flemish tapestry on one side in dark 
colors that smoke will not — and are $9 50, ard still 
others are covered with rich Japanese embroideries on one 
side and English velvet on the other. 

Carriage bags of rich dark silks not too showy to be car- 
ried in a street car have a silver top that opens widely and is 
easily closed in a ring. They cost $18, and the clasp without 
the bag is equally expensive. Plainer shopping bags are of 
black or brown Muscovite silk or of brocade, and a gayer 
fancy introduces Scotch plaid silks for bags. Theatre bags 
fit for a princess or a bridal gift are of antique brocade, white 
with Dresden china flewreties, the middle partitioned off to 
hold a fan, while at the foot is an opera-glass, a vinaigrette, 
a powder-box, and a bonbonniére all of mother-of-pearl in- 
laid with gold, each safely placed in its own receptacle. 
Dutch silver mountings of curious designs are on very hand- 
some bags of leather. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. Trrrany & Co.; 
Tue Gormam Manvracrunine Co. ; B. Aurman & Co. ; and 
Exnricu BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue Empress of Germany recently celebrated her thir- 
ty-fourth birthday and the christening of her only daugh- 
ter by giving the maternity homes of the empire one hun- 
dred sets of baby clothing. The Emperor’ released four 
hundred women imprisoned for various offences. 4 

—Miss Sadie Boyd, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, and a stu- 
dent at the Denver (Colorado) University, travelied 110 miles 
at the recent election to cast her first ballot. She voted the 
Republican ticket. 

—Cardinal Charles Martial Allemand-Lavigerie, who died 
recently at Algiers, aged sixty-seven years, was one of the 
most striking Ggures in the Roman Jatholic Church. He 
was an officer of the French Legion of Honor, and achieved 
great results in his efforts to have the slave traffic in Africa 
abolished. As a statesman he had few equals, and he was 

rominent in bringing about an understanding between the 

nch government and the Vatican. For his services in 
this and other European political affairs the Pope gave him 
the title of the Primate of Africa. 

—As a memorial to her mother, Mrs. A. M. Mankly is to 
build and maintain a home for destitute women in the city 
of Washington. She is also to give the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety $30,000 to erect a home in memory of her husband. 

—George Meredith has been elected President of the So- 
ciety of Authors, in England, to succeed Tennyson. 

—The baby daughter of Lady Granby was recently chris- 
tened in London, her godmothers being a duchess and an 
actress, while her godfather was Arthur Balfour. 

—Lieutenant Peary wishes to make another trip of ex- 
ploration to the arctic regions, and has asked the Navy De- 
partment for a three years’ leave of absence to do so. He 
desires to place his project again under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, but does not ask for pe- 
cuniary aid. 

—Prince Leopold of Prussia, the second cousin of the 
Emperor of Germany, won the recent long-distance military 
ride between Berlin and Vienna, and suffered severely from 
the hardship and exposure of the race. He was permitted 
to reach the goal first aoe the courtesy of a Lieutenant 
Heydt, also a contestant, who refused to pass the prince 
when near Vienna. The lieutenant has been rewarded for 
his magnanimity with an imperial decoration. 

—Lady Florence Dixey, who is an expert in the use of rod 
and rifle, and who has done her share in shooting big game, 
has provoked the wrath of ber sporting compatriots by de- 
nouncing fox-hunting and may pyre oy wanton cruelty. 
She advocates the substitution of the anise-bag chase. 

—There died recently in St. Louis, Mrs. Virginia E. Bert- 
hold, a descendant of the great Coligny of St. Bartholomew's- 
eve memory. Her father was self-exiled during the French 
Revolution, and settled in St. Louis. 

—One of the few women able to speak the Irish langu 
is ninety-year-old Kathleen Huppman, of Philadelphia, She 
holds as one of her dearest possessions a letter written by 
Robert Emmet. 

—Jesse Grant and his family have adopted Piedmont, 
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California, as their home. 

the Paste cosss ts peadae thie cron, Mine. Cre 
m 4 | 

8. Grant, oe make Piedmont her winter home. wn 


Mr. Grant is interested in mines 


—Colonel M. Richards Muckle, of Philadelphia, recently 
ye fifty years of service in the business office of the 
P . Tocelebrate the event he was given a recep- 
tion at the Drexel Institute, and among the many inent 
men who were present to congratulate him were ; Seman Ww. 
Childs, Anthony J. Drexel, Governor Pattison, Mayor Stuart, 
L. Clarke Davis, ee and Bishop Horsimann. 
Colonel Muckle was presented with a ificent silver 
punch-bowl by Poa gy we be Messrs. Drexel and Childs. 
—Truman Henry ord, Professor of Astronomy at 
Williams College, is one of the most remarkable ‘lightning 
calculators” now living. He is small in stature, but has a 
large head and a most active brain. His manner is quick 
and nervous, and when ‘‘ doing a large and difficult sum in 
his head” he walks rapidly up and down the class-room, 
clasping and unclasping his or twitching his mus- 
tache; but the calculation is rapidly made, and the result is 
almost invariably the correct one. . 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. Witkins, Author 
of “‘ A New England Nun, and Other Stories,’’ etc. [i- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. Two New Volumes: 
The Midnight Warning, and Other Stories, By E. H. HOUSE 
—The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. By R. K. MUNKIT- 
TRICK. —IIlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25 each. 


CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY, and Other Stories, Told for 
Children. By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of “A Boy’s 
Town,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1892. Volume XIII. 
With 600 Illustrations and 872 pages. 4to, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $3 50. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NORGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. 1., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 oo. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, r830 to 1882. Edited by W. MINTO. 
Illustrated: by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (na 
Box.) 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES FORD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. Il., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Ilustrated, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by MARY HERMS. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac- 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Moltke 
to bis Mother and bis Brothers. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 
Author of “‘ Boys of ’76,’’ etc. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 


HARPER’S CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. The 
Cinapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official 
Sources and Approved by the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
By JULIAN RALPH. With Seventy-three Full-page En- 
gravings. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


PRUE AND I. By GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, II- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. (in 
a Box.) - ; 

Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (Jn a Box.) Ready shortly. 


THE GREAT SHADOW. A Novel. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


DAISY MILLER, AND AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By 
HENRY JAMES. Illustrated from Drawings by HARRY 
W. McVickar. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 50. (Jn a Box.) 

Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 ccpies), Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (ina Box.) Ready shcrtly. 


THE PRAISE OF PARIS. By THEODORE CHILD, Author 
of “*Art and Criticism,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 ‘50. 


ALONG NEW ENGLAND ROADS. By WILLIAM C. PRIME, 
LL.D., Author of “1 Go a-Fishing,”’ etc. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 00, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Warren's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


Lace CoLLARETTE AND Rrsson Fiuiet For THe Hare 


Theatre Jacket and 
Fillet. 


= theatre jacket is a 
belted blouse of pale 
yellow silk, made with a 
round yoke and full dou- 
ble puffed sleeves The 
yoke and collar are em 
broidered in black silk 
The fillet is of yellow crape 
wound on a circlet of rib 
bon wire, and completed 
by a chou of the crape with 
a yellow aigrette 


Lace Collarette and 
Ribbon Fillet. 


ie widths of white 
lace, six inches and 
seven inches, are used to 
make this pretty collarette. 
A length of a yard anda 
half of the wider lace is 
gathered to a small silk 
yoke, w hich is concealed 
under a yard of the narrow 
er lace gathered on at the 
neck. The Medici collar is 
of lace wired at the edge 
and the band and shoulder 
knots are of black velvet 
The hair ornament consists 
of a band of ribbon wire 
entwined with inch - wide 
ribbon in pink and pale 
green, with a small bow 
of each fastened against a 
standing wire two inches 
and a half long 


Empire Evening 
Toilettes. 


‘ie: long - trained dress 
of which two views 
are given is of yellow 
brocade, trimmed with em 
broidered bands of yellow 
roses The front of the 
skirt is cut in the shape of 
a rounded apron above a 
mock under-skirt of yellow 
silk veiled with black net 
A broad band of black 
velvet headed by embroid- 
ery borders the skirt. The 
bodice is of brocade, with 
crossed draperies of net 
over yellow silk at the 
front. The edges are bor 
dered with embroidery, 
which also forms the point- 
ed girdle and the epau- 
lettes and bands of the 
puffed sleeves. 
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A light blue crape dress for a young lady 
has a round skirt of dancing length, sur- 
rounded by four puffs of crape strapped by 
twisted bands of narrow black velvet ribbon, 
with white lace insertion on either side of 
the puffs.. This trimming is used three 
times in succession around the bottom, ex- 
tending above the knee, then once more after 
an interval of the width of the puff. The 
round bodice has a draped front and plain 
laced back. A puff borders the neck and 
forms short sleeves. The Empire girdle 
and sash are of black velvet. 


Madam Two-Centuries. 


Rnearly so. Rarely does one hear of such 

an instance of longevity as the story of 
Watsuma, an ancient Indian woman, pre- 
seuts. The account comes to the public 
from the journal of a gentleman who, anxious 
to become acquainted with the manners and 
customs of some of the red men of the forest, 
went among the Moquis Indians, giving spe- 
cial attention to the Wakoyas, a band of them 
who are not a wandering, tent-dwelling peo- 
ple. Very conservative are these Wakoyas, 
who, while keeping aloof from others of their 
kin, give earnest attention to agriculture, and 
such other industrial pursuits as naturally 
fall into line with home needs, according to 
their ideas of household and social comfort 
and happiness. 

A well-shielded valley on the banks of one 
of the many lovely streams tributary to the 
Colorado River secures to these simple- 
hearted busy Indians a secluded position in 
sympathy with their naturally reticent qual- 
ity of mind. 

To some extent the Wakoyas have learned 
the use of common implements essential in 
farming and gardening, and it appears from 
the traveller's observation that a growing de- 
sire has been expressed for better acquaint- 
ance with improved methods. 

These Wakoyas hold in great respect their 
aged relatives. Among a population of less 
than two hundred souls the stranger met 
fifteen centenarians, Watsuma, the eldest, 
claiming to be very well on to her two-hun- 
dredth year. 

As was learned by the stranger, this tribe 
have from time immemorial kept an efface- 
less record of birthdays. At the close of each 
year a smoothly polished horn receives a 
punch; these horns, duly marked, are kept 
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with vigilant care, and in a 
manner to be individually 
recognized. As the chief 
of the Wakoyas commu- 
nity was courteously pre- 
senting points of interest, 
the stranger was taken into 
a rudely constructed stone 
building, larger than the 
usual village homes, and 
presently through the dim- 
ness a strange-looking fig. 
ure was discerned kneeling 
in one corner of the room, 
breaking up small sticks of 
wood into still smaller fag 
ots; this person was Wat 
suma, who, although blind 
and deaf, still kept to thrif- 
ty ways. As the chief 
placed a hand upon her 
shoulder she slowly turned, 
revealing a strangely re 
pulsive countenance; just 
a living, breathing mummy 
she seemed. 

In some way known only 
among themselves, she was 
made to understand that a 
stranger was among them 
and desired to see her “‘ age- 
horn.” To this the ancient, 
shrivelled piece of human- 
ity at first strongly object- 
ed; after a little delay, and 
the exercise of some private 
method of communication, 
she was, however, won 
over, and in ‘‘ slow, hoarse 
speech,” desired that it be 
given into her own hands; 
then holding it up for in- 
spection, the guest was al- 
lowed to count for himself. 
Though he was not allowed 
to profane the sacredness of 
this remarkable ancient re- 
lic through personal touch, 
he was able slowly and 
carefully to verify the story 
of Watsuma’s great age; he 
carefully counted and re- 
counted. Yes, there were 
absolutely one hundred and 
eighty-two punched holes 
in her “ age-horn.” 

Having thoroughly satis- 
fied himself, and the num- 
ber having been corrobo- 
rated by the headmen of 
the village accompanyin 
the guest, the wonderfu 
record, older than the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 
was returned to its hiding- 
place, an inner-niche in a 
recess in the wall, made for 
such unwritten certificates. 








ENNEKER had not enjoyed it. The Christmas-eve 
merrymaking was near its end, and he had not joined 
in the dancing at all, but with a brooding eye and a heavy 
heart had lounged about the long bare hallway in company 
with a young widower from Ways Store, whose notions of 
propriety kept him from taking active part. 
A weed of crape still wrapped the young widower’s hat, 
its hue tempered by half a year’s changes of weather. His 
iffliction forbade him bread to the full, but it permitted him 


any crumbs that might fall from the table where joy sat 
feasting. 


‘I don’t know as they'd be any real harm in my footing 


a round or two,” he informed Henneker, “ but I won't hev 
it narrated about that I didn’t pay proper respect. Her cous: 
in is here, too. I reckon I done just as well not to take part 
to-night.” He added: *‘ Say, Clint, 1 preciate your keeping 
me comp’ny, but you oughtn’t hev done it. You ought to 


BY EVA WILDER McGLASSO 


hev gone in the room and hed a good time. 
dance yet. You better go and take it in.” 

Henneker, his hands pocketed, frowned a little. 
n’t wanted to dance,” he said. 

The other man regarded him with growing speculation. 
‘You and Boonie Curd,” he suggested—“‘ ain’t you and her 
friendly as 8? 

Henneker laughed coldly. He was a slim young fellow 
with a blond head, a big mouth, and gray eyes which sat deep 
and had a dreamy kind of humor in their depths. 

«Tt doesn’t look much like it,” he exclaimed, casting off 
the last rag of reserve which had helped to mask his unhap- 
piness. 

A vague enlightenment stole into the other's face, 
lips pursed in a silent whistle of comprehension. 

In the low-ceiled room beyond them the carpet had been 
taken up, and the feet of the dancers clattering on the boards 
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Thar’s one 


**T have- 


His 


confused the notes of the banjo and violin. Now and 
again in changes of the dance Henneker caught a glimpse 
of the musicians, two black boys, whose faces, relieved by 
the whitewashed wall, had the distinction of a charcoal 
sketch, the high lights softly taken from cheek and chin and 
flat nostril. Candles were burning low along the mantel, 
threading out in smoky red ahd swaying crazily in cross- 
currents of air. Under them, making their light sick, a big 
log flamed. Some prickly branches of holly, gleaming black 
and white, were stuck behind a high-hung picture repre- 
senting a long-haired woman firmly clinging to a cheerful- 
looking blue cross decorated with red and yellow roses. 
Henneker’s friend, slowly and laboriously putting two 
and two togéther, turned on the young man a look of 
sympathy. ‘‘She came over from Ways Store to-night 
with—let’s see—with Will Hinkle, didn’t she?” he remarked. 
‘*Come to think of it, she’s ben dancin’ with him sort of 








steady-comp’ny like and settled. But, pleg it all, Clint, 
you're a better man than Hinkle! Why don’t you he’p 
yourself out of this?” He lifted his voice to a | pitch of 
cordial expostulation. ‘‘ Maybe you've hurted her = 
some way?” Inclining himself an he added: 
‘They're easy to haridle once you git the hang of ‘em, 
women is. Being married now, a man gits to know a heap. 
If I could give you a few points—” 

But Henneker only said, ‘‘They’re breaking up, ain't 


they? I thought Tucker ’d be the last.” : 

He moved away as a throng of girls came trooping into 
the ball, getting their wraps from a pile on a chest. 

A sharpness of night air cut in as some one opened the 
door. Men were lighting lanterns outside. In the uncer- 
tain light Henneker saw the double team which had brought 
over a dozen or more guests from Ways Store, six miles 
south 

A girl, tying a three-cornered white thing over her head, 
stepped up to Henneker, He was wey tye a rough 
overcoat, and he kept on stolidly adjusting his shoulders. 

Clint,” she said, gently 


He set his lips tight, looking into her face as if he saw it 
at a long distance 


There was no coquetry in the girl's brown-lashed eyes. 
Their expression was of a sort easily to be defined as sweet. 
Her checks were softly indented with dimples, and there 
was a certain chiidlike abstraction in the lines of her parted 


lips. 

Heuncher’s braced chin underwent a suspicion of move- 
ment. She kept on looking at him, her white dress showing 
in a stiff ruffle below the blue fringes of her shawl. 

You dida’t ask me to dance to-night,” she said. 
I reckon you didn’t care much,” Henneker muttered. 

A pretty pinkness pulsed in her cheek. “Yes I did so. I 
just hate to have you mad at me.” 

** Mad—I—” 

‘* Because it ain’t my fault, Clint. Paw and them just 
went on so I had to say I'd quit going with you.” 

‘| presume they find Hinkle more to their taste.” 

‘* Paw says he’s steady and saving. You see—you've ben 
real wild, Clint.” He dropped his head. ‘‘And you've 
never laid nothing by,and paw says a girl's a to 
think of marrying a man that hasn't even a box-house to 
take her to. You see "--she stammered a little—*"‘ you see 
Hinkle owns that lot next to the church. He's going to put 
up a two-story house on it with a porch, and paw says—” 

Henneker turned on her with a white cheek and a glitter- 
ing eye. ‘* You're going to marry him, then?” 

‘‘I—I ‘ain't promised for sure.” She breathed hurriedly, 


shivering away from him just as Hinkle’s face showed in 
the door way. 

‘ Team's waiting,” he called out, smiling, his cheeks fresh- 
ened with frosty air. ‘‘ You ready, Miss Boonie? Come on, 


then. I got a warm corner fixed for you.” 
Henneker watched him help the girl into the wagon. 


Others were climbing over the low sides, scrambling for 
seats on the rough cross-boards, burying their feet in the 
hay bedding 

** Why, there’s no place left for Henneker!” shouted some 
one 

There was a general moving up, and Henneker, or aware 
of standing gloomily unconscious of being left behind, found 


a place on the back seat as the horses dashed into the night. 
Ile sat, with his collar high, listening to scraps of song and 
jest The white thing on Boonie Curd’s head fluttered a 
ong end mockingly o¥er her shoulder. She laughed gayly 
as Hink!e bent to whisper something in her ear. Watching 
it all, Henneker’s heart swelled with bitterness. 

The horses’ feet clattered along the 7% road. Nowand 
then a spark flashed from their hoofs. o the left a range 
of hills blackened tBtelow sky, across which, like a silk scarf, 
a milky lightdrifted. Far ahead, through anet-work of bare 
boughs, a little redness broke. 

Some one said: “ Look at that light, will you? The witch 
is up early for Christmas morning. Wonder what she’s do- 
ing out of bed away past midnight?” 

The light came nearer. In the flash of the lanterns at 
the wagon's front a small way-side house sprang sudden! 
inte view, its bleached walls appearing to start back as if 
abashed at the unexpected noises. 

Tt was the poorest sort of house. A rotting clapboarded 
roof slunk hollowly over a floorless porch, its weight up- 
held by three tree boles. These, rough with bark and knots, 
stood bald and black in the light, something crucificial in 
their grouping. On the middle trunk an old vine contorted 
itself, its leafless tangles shrouded in lingering snow to the 
vague semblance of an anguished buman form. 

A mutter of running water close at hand lent the night a 
mournful voice. 

The man who was driving slackened speed. “ Let's give 
a big holler,” he suggested. ‘‘ Let’s wish the old lady merry 
Chris'mas. All together, now!” 

Henneker, from his back seat, could see straight into the 
scrap of a window, its panes streaked with the ing of a 
few sticks on the stove hearth. He could see, crouching 
over the fire, a bent, ancient figure with a crone’s cap on its 
head. A whiff of smoke whitened the pipe at its lips. Its 
hands held a smallish box, black and heavy-looking, into 
which the scythelike profile peered. 

As the shout of the wagon-load went 2 suddenly, shrilly, 
the old woman, clutching the box to her breast, lifted a face 
of alarm. Henneker caught her startled gesture as the team 
olted by, going down the hill to a shallow ford outlying 

Vays Store 

“Seared her out of a year's growth,” laughed Hinkle. 

It was quite right that she should be scared, this unac- 
countable old woman who lived in the house by the branch. 
She was entitled to no special consideration, having neither 
kinsfolk nor belongings. She could not even entertain 
chance visitors with a fund of old crony lore, for something 
was wrong with her palate, it was said, and all her efforts at 
speech were a mere incoherent babble. 

Nor was she valuable in an occult way as a mixer of 
potions, a builder of spells. Once a girl who had quarrelled 
with her sweetheart sought the old , beseeching some 
magic to right matters. But though the less old wo- 
man was called a witch, she could only ga out an unin- 
telligible pity for her visitor, who went away indignant. 

Having no glamour of black-art upon it, the witch’s ap- 
pearance was not prepossessing. She was bent and brown 
and skinny, her black eyes like shining seeds which burst 
half out of withered yellow pods. Her nose was a rusty 
hook. Her lips sucked in. Over her holes of temples a 
film of gray hair spread like ashes. 

Ways Store bad a primitive ideal of old age, and she was 
not cast on the lines of its conception. 

What was more fatally against her even than her looks 
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was the fact that no one knew who she was, or where she had 
come from, or what she lived on. The cabin had been de- 
serted for years. One morning its chimney gasped with 
smoke, and there was the old woman. 

Ways Store grew accustomed to her, She did bits of 
work as she could get it. If any village wife, moved with 
cheap benevolence, gave her scraps of bread and cold bacon, 
she took the offering with a grateful mutter. 

‘* She don’t hev to ask nothin’ off of no person,” observed a 
hamlet philosopher. ‘‘ I wouldn't wonder if she hed a-plenty 
laid by. My boy Bud ‘lows she’s got a pot-metal box hid 
away that prizes high. He see her put it onder the 
harf-stones. Nobody knows what she’s got laid by. A man 
from up yender that was passin’ through here claimed to 
know who she was. He claimed she hed a only son that 
made her sign over all her proputty, and then laid out to teat 
her in the poor-farm ter hev the town pervide fer her. This 
man said got wind of itand put out. He said be bet she 
took away money her son hadn't got his hands on. Well, 
you can’t tell. She lives mighty poor-folksy, but I've heerd 
tell of misers that starved rather than touch their af 

No one paid much attention to these re witch 
caused only two ripples in the social pool of Ways Store— 
at her coming and at her going. 

For, late Christmas morning, as Henneker came down to 
breakfast, red-eyed and wretched, his mother, on her knees 
at the oven door basting a turkey, said, ‘‘ Did you hear John 
Beasley just now talking at the gate, Clint? Seems the 
old woman in the log house yender is dead. Beasley went 
to fetch her a Christmas basket his wife hed fixed up, and 
he pounded around and couldn't raise no one, so he jest 
busted the button off the door, and there she was layin’ on 
the shuck mattress I give her, right stiff. Seems real sad, 
dyin’ alone that way. Old age, | reckon.” 

Henneker forgot his trou for a moment to recall the 
withered shale of a figure be had seen so few hours -before, 
far spent in its humanity, but still alive. 

A tooting of holiday horns enlivened the village. Occa- 
sionally a package of fire-crackers went off, its noise drowned 
in boys’ shouts. 

Overhead was a stretch of sky gray and rough as a cob- 
ble-stone road. Old weeds and speared through a 
slight sheet of snow, augmented ox os by a straggling fall 
of tlaccid flakes which struck Henneker's cheek as he came 
from the barn with a touch as of dead fingers. 

He stopped to stare toward the lot on which Hinkle was 
going to put up his house. It would make something of a 

gure among the other town houses, most of them low and 
old, the few new ones unambitious shells of lavender and 
green with peaked roofs and hooded front doors. Henneker 
could see the two stores with their shuttered windows, the 
white church running up to a point in front, the brown roof 
of the mill in which he worked, and beyond all, on a bill- 
side, the long front of the house where Boonie Curd lived. 

A blanketed saddle-horse pranced at the gate, and Hen- 
neker turned away with a groan. 

He was paying dear for those experiences which had won 
him the name of being wild. 

Yet Henneker felt that there was nothing in his life so 
black but that Boonie’s father would have overlooked it 
had Henneker’s possessions warranted a charitable eye. 

Some one called him. A man passing in the road came 
loynging toward the fence. 

—_— approached him. ‘‘ Howdy, Beasley,” he 


The other man, leaning on the fence, went over his morn- 
ing adventure. ‘‘ My nerves ain’t right steady yet,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘ Well, I reckon we done about all we could. The 
women went in and straightened things neighborlike. 
Can’t do nothing about the burying till Stark ts back from 
Pineyville. Bein’ justice of the peace, it’s his place to see 
to things. I’m kind of played out, traipsin’ around huntin’ 
some one to set up to-night. Look like it ain’t Christian to 
leave the pore old soul layin’ thar by herself. She was ug! 
as home-made sin, and smoked terbacker and dipped snuff; 
but I say this, some one ought to be willin’ to set up to-night. 
Most of the F asey crowd's goin’ to a doin’s over at Hank 
Sherrill’s. in’ Christmas night, every one’s got something 
on hand.” He shook several snow-flakes from his sleeve. 
** You're goin’ to Sherrill’s, I reckon?” 

Henneker said no, adding, ‘‘I'll put in about ten hours’ 
sleep to-night.” 

eg, came nearer. “‘ Say,” he said, persuasively, ‘‘ now, 
honest, Clint, do you think it looks right to leave that pore 
old thing alone to-night?” 

**Oh!” said Henneker, catching at the other’s meaning, 
‘‘you want me to— Well, it isn’t a pleasant job. But 
some one ’}] have to do it for me some time.” 

He added mentally, with the safe recklessness of warm 
pulses, that he did not care how soon his friends were called 
on for this office. 

Beasley's face diffused a look of relief. ‘‘Of course I'll 
it some one to keep your company he assured Henne- 
er. “‘ You go over about dark—hunh?—and if I don’t raise 

nobody else, I'll come myself just as soon as I can git away. 
We got folks asked to supper.” ‘ 

Henneker felt a gloomy sense of fitness in the enterprise 
before him. His mother, a languid woman with bands of 
yellow-white hair, fretted a little. 

“Some older person ought to offer. You givin’ up the 
party and all! "Tain’t right. You're always givin’ up and 
doin’ things for people and gittin’ no thanks. me 
right mad, so it does. You're too easy, Clint; yes, you are. 
You give up too quick. Boonie Curd liked you a heap. 
Needn’t tell me! You ought to’ve kept right on goin’ to see 
her. Her paw 'Il leave her well off when he dies.” 

The door shut on her son’s form. She heard his feet on 
the road. 

Opening the door, she cried: ‘‘ Clint! Aw, Clint! Come 
back and let me do you up a little snack of lunch.” 

But there was no reply. Henneker, going at a smart pace, 
was already out of ear-shot. 

It seemed to him that a peculiar gloominess thralled the 
night. The sky was like an overturned silver bow], and 
the tree-tops about it were a woful tracery in black of fly- 
ing forms and winged pursuers with uplifted spears. Now 
and then in an Yeo space of the horizon it was as if hunters 
and hunted had fallen in a heap, some stray sapling straining 
up like an arm of prone 

A bell boomed faint and far, perhaps from the church or 
school-house in the hamlet beyond, where, as at Ways 
Store, Christmas jollity was forward for the many, w 
the ill-starred few sat alone, or, like Henneker, trudged on 
some etrand of sorrow. He could see moving lights in 
cross-lanes and outlying fields—thé lanterns of those who 
fared to the frolic at Sherrill’s. Occasionally these = 


near enough for Henneker to catch an echoing voice. 
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for it, but I said, ‘ Not any, thank you kindly.’ Holidays 
= come once a year.” 
he girl shuddered, *‘ It’s awful—to be there alone with 
* Oh, Clint won't mind it.” 
Henneker went on down the 
creek’s edge, at which an icy m nibbled. Across the 
low water a long plank Straight 
ahead the log house made a grayish spot upon the dark hill. 
Some one had left a lantern at the door. It stood hard by 
the middle porch tree, staining the snow garb of the twisted 
vine to a crimson, hanging from the grasping 
branches had a strange effect of movement and color, like a 
dripping of something red and thick. 
nneker, his lantern held ahead, pushed the door open. 
He had a certain qualm at the idea of entering, but there 
was nothing in the poor room to alarm a map, unless he 
feared some power in the restful figure on the high bed. 
The hearth was swept. Two w chairs decorously sat 
against the wall. Everything was in order. A bunch of 
— herbs hung in a corner over the witch’s few cooking 
things. 


jagged slope leading to the 


a dark arm. 


oping y would come soon, Henneker put his lan- 
tern down. It was very cold, but he was not sure it would 
be right to build a fire. As he sat there looking toward the 
sheéted figure, he grew less timorous of its s and stiff. 
an straight | _ hn = the agar 2 ending of 
the human s unh repetition. The tale of 
what we are Tos boul fin Tor one who had been poor 
and old and alone, whose heart-stirring days were so far 
past that even their memory must have had a graveyard 
savor. 

Heuneker pictured the old creature as he had seen her the 
night before, crouching over the niggard cheer of her spare 
om: hugging her box. A sudden remembrance flashed on 

im, 


Of late years village gossip had dealt little with the sub- 
ioe of the old woman’s wealth. In the face of her meagre 
iving the idea of hoarded gold under the hearth-stones had 
long since ceased to invite discussion; but the vivid interest 
these once current tales had had for his boyhood recurred to 
Henneker, and he wondered if the box he had seen was the 
treasure-box. 

He thought of its bulky look. If it held coin, it seemed 
ay that the contents might be considerable. Henneker 
Ee ered as to its probable disposition. It would go to the 

thte, no doubt, the money which the old woman had hoard- 

miserable money destined never to make any one happy. 
For to Henneker’s mind the State was simply an abstrac- 
tion. Hegliought of dungeons lined with iron-bound safes 
full to the doors of bags of bullion, available only for those 
sacred governmental uses which he respected without seek- 
ing to understand. 

; witch’s savings could scarcely be of much use to the 
State, a mére drop in that sea of gold which he fancied. 

Henneker glanced toward the rth. hing out his 
foot, he t a stone that looked loose. It tilted, grating on 
something metallic. 

At the sound Henneker drew back, shaking a little. 

shade of an intention sli furtively upon him. If 

e money enough to build a house, even a very little 
house, how different life would look! 

The face of Boonie Curd glim upon him, as sweet and 
fresh among the dark tangles of his thoughts as a wild rose 
that buds in a thorny h Just as she looked at him in 
this fleeting vision she was perhaps looking at Hinkle in the 
reality, all a bewildering mixture of white muslin and blue 
ribbons and brown soft curls. 

Henneker started to his feet, fired to action. As he kneeled 
on the hearth-stone he felt the presence of a lean old shape 
which menaced him with a vanishing finger. 

The witch’s eyes gloomed on him from every shadow. 
The wisp of dry herbs, stirring in a draught, crackled with 
boding noises. Whisperings and chill breaths filled the 
place, but Henneker’s face in it a pores which put 
out fear. His lips were locked and white. He felt like one 
who had gained some unearthly power through a covenant 
with hell. 

The stone came easily up. In an instant Henneker had 
dragged a rusty iron box out. The lid had a tongue which 
fitted over a knob in the front edge. Henneker, fumbling 
with this, felt it yield in his hand. 

It seemed to him suddenly that he caught a sound outside, 
a sound blended of footsteps and voices softly rising and 
falling. Stumbling up. he held himself to listen. 

There was a little faltering, half-scared tap at the door. 

Henneker stood nerveless, his eyes on the shaking panels. 
A girl’s voice rung out, calling his name. Then the latch- 
less door swung in, showing a pale small face under a blue 
shawl. 
n y, Clint, you didn’t hear me, did you? I knocked 
twice. , is that Aer? I—I'm afraid to come 
in. Why, say, I heard you was here, and I just couldn’t 
stand it—you poor thing!” 

At her tones Henneker had an odd sense of lucidity, as of 
one coming to himself after a delirium. He seemed to 
see the iron box for the first time. 

The girl stepped ey over the threshold. 

** Cousin Ed came along with me—he’s waiting out yonder. 
We run off from Sherrill’s. I reckon every one’s wonder- 
ing. Come on, Clint, we're going to take you back with 
us.” Then, at the wildness in his face, which she saw on 
nearer view, her fear and embarrassment seemed to depart. 
“Clint, you—you’re not mad at me? Why, say, I—I'm 
not going to — Hinkle. I can’t help what paw says.” 
She stole closer, holding out her hands. 

Henneker drew a catching breath. A sob rose to his dry 
lips, a sob of such thankfulness as blotted out even the little 
appealing figure before him. 

he blue shaw! had slipped down, and Boonie stood all in 
white, her childlike face prefiguring to Henneker’s wet eyes 
the countenances which angels have. 

Stepping toward her, his heel caught, and there was a 
small aatter on the bare floor. The box had turned over on 
the stones of the hearth, its lid gaping. 

“* Was that the witch’s box?” breathed Boonie. 

Standing close, they cast toward it a fearful glance. 

Nothing had spiiled out. It held safe as ever the witch's 
treasure, and in the dim lantern rays this seemed to be a 
child’s worn shoe of some by-gone vogue, and a handful of 
yellow curls, such as might have grown on a child's head. 


The 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpent. } 


i I may be spared the task of summing up the innumer- 

able varieties of small bonnets evolved by the modistes 

this season, fanciful mixtures of velvets, , metallic 
menterie, fur, and what not, I may perhaps pots 

with better success to indicate the general character of the 

round hats, and of those hats which occupy a sort of middle 
nd between round hats and bonnets. 

There are still many wide-brimmed black hats, capelines, 
both of velvet and felt, trimmed with black plumes and 
Rhine-stone buckles. Frequently the brim of black hats is 
faced with felt or velvet of light or medium contrasting 
color, and sometimes the crown is bent back and faced or 
covered altogether with a color. 

A pretty model which is made in either black felt or vel- 
vet has the brim raised in frieorne fashion, caught up at the 
side with a cockade and strass buckle, and at back with 
a tuft of pinkish-yellow ostrich plumes. Another very prett M 
model is of black felt with an artistic soft crown of red sil 
crépon; the brim is edged with a curled black ostrich band, 
and the simple trimming is a cluster of black ostrich plumes. 
Light-colored felt capelines in silver or dust gray, beige, 

utty-color, and other tints are trimmed with velvet and 
eathers of contrasting colors,among which red figures prom- 
inently, only exceeded perhaps by green. Less numerous 
than either of these varieties are capelines of felt or velvet 
in medium colors, with trimming of velvet and feathers to 
match. 

For more general use are smaller felt hats than the cape- 
lines. These come in soft felt of all the dark, medium, and 
light shades, but largely in the various grays and beiges, 
that is to say, in those neutral colors which best harmonize 
with any contrasting trimming. The most simply trimmed 
are those which are chosen to match a morning costume. 
For a young lady the trimming will be merely a butterfly 
bow, or an Alsacian bow of velvet, with two long loops 
placed straight across the front, with a buckle at the centre; 
sometimes a third loop is thrown backward toward one side; 
bias velvet lightly draped around the crown completes the 
trimming. The favorite ‘‘ ears ” of velvet continue to be used, 
but form a meagre trimming best suited to small-sized hats. 

Round hats worn by young women with handsome prom- 
enade and calling costumes are trimmed with a cloud of 
ostrich plumes, out of which rises a cluster of two or three 
tips of the same or different feathers, or an aigrette, with an- 
tenne of black or a vivid color. Sometimes, too, two plumes 
are placed squarely at the front, after the manner of an Al- 
sacian bow, held by a buckle. The brim of the hat is con- 
siderably narrower at the back, and is caught up with a 
knot, rosette, jewel, or tuft of plumes; and here, if there are 
any, the strings are attached. Given a pair of strings, and 
the brim bent down toward the head at thé sides, and we 
have one of the large Empire or Directoire bonnets, which 
is then no longer suited to a young girl. The majority of 
hats have a soft. crown, of velvet if the brim is felt, and often 
of a thick soft silk if the brim is velvet. Red or green vel- 
vet crowns are much used with light felt brims. What is 
- called the pdtissier or pastry-cook crown is a flat cap crown 
encircled by a band fastened with a buckle or jewel, or by a 
ct cord with a ball. It resembles the head-dress worn by 

rench women in the time of Louis 1X. 

While it is by no means necessary that the hat should 
match the costume, much more thought and care are given 
nowadays to select the hat with reference to the dresses 
with which it is to be worn, Even the simplest street dress 
receives added distinction when, for instance, the velvet 
trimming of the hat repeats the color of the accessories of 
the dress. Sometimes the hat is made to conform to the 
wrap only. Thus there are many capes, coats, and cloaks 
of light color with darker velvet capes or collarettes, and 
with these the hat is often trimmed with this same velvet. 
But that there is no fixed rule for such matters is shown by 
the fact that entire red hats, of red felt or velvet with red 
feathers, are worn with various costumes of gray, beige, old- 
blue, and black. Turbans of velvet trimmed with fur are 
worn by young girls. 

For theatre hats there are still many small capotes with 
cap-shaped crown of metallic or jewelled passementerie, a 
narrow butterfly atthe middle,and a tiny cluster of feathers. 
But young women are wearing some aed round hats also 
for evenings. One worn by a charming blonde is a plateau 
covered with fine black Chantilly lace, unlined, and but 
lightly sustained by wires; at the front — a large Al- 
sacian bow made of a lace barbe with a diamond ornament 
at the centre. This hat is worn back, leaving the forehead 
ex posed, and surrounding the face like a halo. 

vening cloaks, as usual, are in light colors, but many of 
them have single, double, or triple capes of darker contrast- 
ing plush or velvet, sometimes trimmed with rich metallic 
or jewelled passementerie. To cite an example: a cloak of 
flax-gray pleated silk crépon, lined with white and gold 
striped ouatine, and bordered down the fronts with Isabella 
bear, has a gathered cape of deep old-rose plush, trimmed 
with gold-threaded écru guipure. Another theatre cloak of 
peach-blossom pink goffered silk crépon, lined with yellow 
ouatine, is peed ed by a cape of shot green and yellow 
velvet, trimmed with shaded gold passementerie. The fronts 
and neck are edged with a pink feather roll veiled by green 
feather fringe. Jackets, redingotes, and other wraps of light 
color have revers, collarettes, or capes of contrasting color, 
which may be of old-rose or green cloth for “yas girl's 
simple dress, but are also made of richly colored velvet bor- 
dered with fur if intended to complete the visiting toilette 
of a young lady. 

Skirts, all rumors to the contrary notwithstanding, con- 
tinue to be made close-fitting about the top, and those which 
are gathered at the belt are still the exception. But around 
the Bottom they are growing wider and wider, and some of 
those now making are as much as five yards and a half wide. 
When the material is wide, the skirt is cut in four breadths, 
the front and side breadths being sloped, while the back is 
straight; the top is made narrower by darts, so that the gath- 
ers or pleats are confined to a small space atthe back. Nar- 
rower fabrics, such as silks, are cut in seven breadths, one 
front, two each side, and two back breadths. The front is 
narrowed slightly toward the top and fitted by a dart at the 
middle; all four side breadths are sloped alike at both edges, 
folding them straight through the middle, and the back 
breadths are cut the same, thus bringing a sloped seam down 
the middle of the back; the fulness of the back breadths is 
laid in three deep pleats or in a box pleat on each side. If 
more fulness is preferred at the top of the back, then only 
of the two breadths are sloped, and they are 


—_ their selv. Much is said of a proposed change 
o the trimming of skirts. It is rumored thet they are to be 
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bordered papi with folds, ruches, puffs, or bands. But 
this is as yet nothing more than the dissatisfied murmur of 
a few of our great dressmakers, who desire above all things 
to differ and inaugurate changes. 

Many fine plain cloths are worn again this winter, in silver 
gray, flax and steel grey, beige. chamois, golden brown, min- 
eral gray, steel and u blue, purple, old-red, and various 

reens. Green is a favorite for all kinds of trimmings, and 
repeated on the hats. Jackets are still often’ made to 
ma cloth dresses, as, I believe, | mentioned in a former 
letter. One pretty recent model had a slashed basque re- 
minding one of old-time vertugadins. A very recent model 
made for a slender young lady has two large pleats in the 
back, narrow at their origin at the top, and two similar 
— at the front, the jacket being tight-fitting otherwise. 
h jacket and princesse corsages maintain their popularity, 
the latter much trimmed about the top and armholes. A fa- 
vorite trimming for cloth dresses is a rather heavy écru gui- 
ure lace, which is “2 for yokes and epaulettes and 

id flat as borders. ressy gowns are made with a prin- 
cesse corsage high at the back and cut down in a square at 
the front, with an inserted yoke or a chemisette of light color, 
the opening being bordered with feathers or fur, or with a 
ruffle of guipure, which is carried on for epaulettes. The 
seams of princesse corsages are corded, or defined by a nar- 
row cache-point or gimp of passementerie, whicl: is carried 
down to the bottom of the skirt. EmMMELInE Raymonp. 


AFTERNOON TEA. 
BY MRS, JOHN SHERWOOD. 


I SHALL never forget my amazement, when a young 
housekeeper, at the request made me by one of the then 
leaders of society that I would join her in giving a series of 
“‘kettledrums.” At first I thought it a request from some 
impecunious military band for those rattling instruments 
which herald the ear-piercing fife, but she soon explained 
that the kettle stood for tea and the drum for conversation; 
so the explanation went on to say that it was the afternoon 
tea which the Princess of Wales had introduced to break 
the fast between hunting and resting before dinner, and that 
all the London dames were making ft a very unceremonious 
excuse for a break in the dull London afternoon dreariness 
at that hour when no one could drive or do anything. So 
kettledrum it was. As “drum” was an old English name 
for a noisy entertainment, even so far back as Pepys's Diary, 
it is curiously good, this combination of kettledrum. . I have 
aiways wondered that it died out. But die it did, and it 
went the way of all old fashions. Where do old fashions go 
to when they die? Look at the large sleeves. ‘‘’Tis sixty 
years since,” as I know by an old portrait, that the present 
puffy sleeve existed as now, disfiguring everybody, and 
spoiling the prettiest line in a woman's figure, that which 
joins her arm to her shoulder. 

But we were speaking of afternoon teas. They soon became 
so popular, as they were convenient and cheap, that they were 
entirely twisted from their early significance, as much so as 
if we put ona ee the houdah and trappings of an 
elephant. At first a lady in a black hi h-necked sill simply 
staid at home, and other ladies in plain walking costume 
came in, — a mpegs or two, and a cup of tea was 
passed. Next the lady sat at a table and made the tea, 
having a silver urn aren with the alcohol lamp, and 
all the other preparations for drawing a-teally good cup of 
tea. Then came the inroad. The lady and her daughters 
were very much dressed, while the guest came in dark cloak 
and furs. There was a table sp in the dining-room, with 
tea and sandwiches, little cakes, and perhaps on a cold day 
a bowl of punch. 

Now it is a ball in the daytime, used to introduce a 
daughter. It is a clearing-house for cards, and a great con- 
venience; but one thing has not changed, and that is the 
etiquette. 

About the third year after the kettledrum was introduced, 


several leaders of society got together and promulgated the 
idea that it would save time, health, and car hire if the 
giving of a tea and the going to it, leaving $s as one did 


80, were equivalents for a year’s visiting. 

Given a tea, and Mrs. Wellmore has shown to all her ac- 
— that she desires to see them. Going to the tea, 

rs. Arbuckle leaves on the hall table her card and those 
of her family. She may even thus inform her friends that 
a son or a daughter is introduced into society. 

The giver of the tea need not call on her friends after this. 
The person who goes to the tea or sends a card has also dis- 
charged her social obligations. 7 

This is official and certain, from highest authorities. One 
can see the reason and the sense of the thing. Young mar- 
ried women in all cities have a great deal to do besides mak- 
ing calls. They cannot in a cold New York winter drive 
from Washington Square to Eighty-fourth Street every day. 
The acquaintance of a New York,woman of fashion is an 
enormous one. Let her give a tea, and she pays off her so- 
cial obligation. When she receives invitations to other teas, 
if she cannot go, her card sent on the day of the tea is all 
that society expects or requires. 

A card is one’s self. It is the little ambassador wirich says: 
‘I thank you for your hospitality. I would come if I could, 
but I cannot. So here is my compliment and my excuse.” 

An afternoon tea is thus a very sensible institution, al- 
though much wrested from its original significance. It isa 
party in the daytime; it is cheap. Every one enjoys it who 
can go, excepting gentlemen, who hate it, as it takes them 
away from that hour between business and dinner which 
most men devote to clubs or to rest, and no man wishes to 
spoil his appetite for his dinner, which tea does. 

If your friend asks you to her daughter's wedding, you 
must call on the bride; if your friend asks you to dinner, 
you must call within a week. So of a ladies’ lunch, you 
must call soon. An evening party, a dance, requires a call, 
but a tea does not. 

Some very conspicuous hostesses in New York never make 
calls. They give a tea; they send cards. A tea is a clear- 
ing-house for cards. What an immense saving of time and 
health and strength! 

Of course all who can go to teas do so as a matter of 
amusement. ~Having given a tea and asked all the world, a 
hostess can then give dinners and dances and lunches, in- 
viting any a moiety of her acquaintance, and no one need 
feel offended. 

A lady always leaves her husband’s card, and those of her 
sons and daughters who are in society. It is very well to 
economize card-board and the bore of small cards by having 
a family card: 

Mr. and Mrs. Wellmore. 
The Misses Wellmore. 
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ga of the young men of the family must be indi- 
vidual. 

A visit toa lady who gives the tea is a call in itself, and a 
card left or sent is as good (in the eyes of etiquette) as the 
call; but the visitor should, if she can, return the hospitality 
by giving. a tea herself some time during the season. Of 
course there are many instances where this cannot be done, 
and one should therefore try in some way to show her ap- 
preciation of the civility; but if she cannot do anything in 
return, she has done enough by visiting, or leaving or send- 
ing her card, to show that she appreciates the civility. 

f a lady gives a tea and leaves out an acquaintance, that 
is a cut; if a iady receives an invitation to a tea, and neither 
calls nor sends a card, that is a greater incivility; but if she 
sends a card, she has done all that society requires for that 


year. 

The afternoon tea which goes on every day at five’o’clock 
in many hospitable houses in this country and in England, 
where the fair hostess and her daughters, in elaborate tea 
gowns, are a thing of beauty and a joy forever—this is a 
most enjoyable thing, especially in a country house. At 
Washington an official tea is apt to be a great crowd. In 
New York as well it is a party in the daytime, where the 
hostess is in full dress, the young ladies décolleté, and the 

uests in bonnets and street dress, It is rather an anomaly, 

ut it is very agreeable and the fashion. 

Now as to the making of the tea. To those who are fond 
of a good cup, take the Chinese recipe: ‘‘ On the slow fire 
set a tripod; fill it with fresh water; boil it as long as it 
takes to turn fish white and lobsters red; throw this upon 
the delicate leaves of the choice tea; let it remain as long as 
the vapor rises in a cloud. At your ease drink the pure 
liquor, which will chase away the five causes of trouble.” 
And do not drink too much, Tea has a very dangerous 
quality in it. Too much injures the digestion. Too much 
‘afternoon tea” produces the nervous prostration, the sleep- 
lessness, the nameless misery of fouv o'clock in the morning 
of which the r civilizées can give such an eloquent ac- 
count. Therefore,if you are asked to nine teas of an after- 
noon, go to them all, leave your card, make yourself agree- 
able, but only drink one cup at one single one of them. 

In giving a large afternoon tea, when a hundred or more 
guests are invited, the hostess should stand by the drawing- 
room door, with the débutante by her side, and can only wave 
her company on to the dining-room, where the tea table must 
be presided over by some other ladies. 

ut in the ordinary every-day service of afternoon tea the 
hostess can well preside over the making of the tea, and still 
chat with her guests; a maid-servant in neat cap and apron 
should be at hand to remove the cups and siiucers. 

What a volume could be devoted to tea gowns which are 
now worn in English country houses at informal dinners! 
A white satin trimmed with sable, made high in the throat, 
and with floating lace down the front is perhaps the most 
regal. These, however, would hardly be proper at the func 
tion we call afternoon tea, which demands something more 
formal. A high-necked brocade or velvet is the favorite 
dress for mamma, while the young daughters wear what 
they agri The most stylish women in New York dress 
plainly for afternoon teas, even on the great occasion of in- 
troducing a daughter. 

A house where there are many daughters becomes a very 
piquant resting-place at five o’clock for young gentlemen, 
who, however they may despise the tea, still ike to see 
Amarinta presiding over the tea-urn. Perhaps it gives some 
of them courage to propose that Amarinta will preside over 
a table of her own soon. 

Since agreeable hostesses have created a sort of salon out 
of their teacups, they have a courageous determination to 
be at home every afternoon at five, and the wanderer knows 
that he may always find an amusing group at that house. 

It is an ideal entertainment in a small city, but in a large 
city it should not be made an excuse for giviug up the din- 
ner, lunch, or ball. It is an appendix to ali these. Itis a 
form of entertainment which, however, allows those to whom 
economy is an object to still show their good intentions, and 
it saves time. 

It is related of Lord Lyndhurst that when some one asked 
him how he should succeed in life, he said, “ Give good wine.” 
Talleyrand would have said,‘‘Give good dinners,” and Na- 

leon I. would have said that is the reason one tolerates 

alleyrand. The great Emperor was no epicure, he did not 
know the difference between a good dinner and a bad one, 
but he saw what a profound influence it had over the ma- 
van of men. So if you give tea, give good tea—English 

reakfast or Indian tea is the best; the latter has no head- 
ache in it. 

It is astonishing to see the Alpine-climbers drink tea. They 
cannot go up the Matterhorn without this necessary stimu- 
lant. And in Russia how the samovar lights up the dreariest 
waste! In a long journey across those dreadfully monoto- 
nous snow-fields the cup of tea keeps one alive. 

It is no wonder that with this sudden apotheosis of tea 
that teapots have become very valuable—nay, most interest- 
ing—adjuncts to housekeeping. I know one lady, a collector 
in Boston, who has 700. She would not allow you to make 
tea in any of them. I dare say a delft is brought in from 
the kitchen for actual service, although there are lovely 
Queen Anne silver ones which tea will not hurt. 

Some people prefer Russian tea, which is made by simply 
floating a piece of lemon in place of cream. This is very 
refreshing, and enlivens the nerves. The real expert of so- 
ciety never takes anything but a bit of thin bread-and-butter 
with afternoon tea, but there are those, especially in England, 
who eat eggs on toast, muifins, sardines, Scotch scones (a 
sort of short hot biscuit and butter), at this informal gath- 
ering. Of these last is the Prince of Wales. The royal 
family have excellent appetites, and as they are always go- 
ing somewhere to dedicate buildings, open bridges, receive 
deputations, hear speeches, and accept bouquets, they need 
frequent and hearty food. 

© those who get sleeplessness from tea, let me recommend 
a most delicate way of making it. Fill a perforated silver 
ball with dry tea, and swing it through a cup of boiling water. 
The ball can remain long enough in the water to produce a 
most delicious infusion, but there will be none, or very little, 
of the tannin, that astringent element of tea which is so in- 
jurious. Recent scientific inquiries into the qualities of the 
peculiar power of tea, which has tended to raise it so high in 
pular esteem, claim fr it a calm, placid, benignant ex- 
nilaration, greatly stimulating the stomach; but if it is al- 
lowed to payer ewe it becomes a poison. For ladies who 
go much to afternoon teas, a certain outer garment, which 
can be thrown off and left in the hall, is most necessary. 

Why not call these gatherings kettledrums? It is a pret- 
tier, more su ve word than ‘‘teas.” They are noisy 
enough and y enough. 
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A MOOD. 


LL the world is wrapped in shadow, 
f All my thought is steeped in gray; 
Sweet and wanton sadness holds me, 
And enfolds me, 
As the arms of night the day, 
Swect as pulsing of spent music 
When the hands have ceased to play. 


O’er the sense a longing stealeth, 
For what cause it may not know; 
As when evening groweth tender, 
And the splendor 
Of the sunset burneth low, 
O’er the land the white mist silent 
Stealeth through the after-glow; 


Sad as ‘slanting sunlight falling 
On the sails of outbound ships; 
Dear as memory that hovers 
Of 4 lover's 
Kisses on a woman's lips; 
Soft as when a thin cloud-mantle 
Folds the moon in white eclipse. 


So the sense is steeped in longing, 

As the world is wrapped in gray; 
‘Tis so much akin to sorrow 

As the morrow 

Holdeth thought of yesterday. 
‘Tis, perchance, the soul immortal 

Sad because the heart is clay. 

CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL-BELOVED.* 


A SKETCH OF A TEMPERAMENT. 
BY THOMAS HARDY, 


“Tess oy tus D’'Unuraverces,” “ Tas Wooptanpens,” 
*Weeeex Taces,” ero. 
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Part Tbird. 
A YOUNG MAN OP FIFTY-NINE. 





Cuapter XXVIII.—( Continued.) 
HE POSSESSES IT; HE POSSESSES IT NOT. 


T was the first time they had slept under different roofs 
since their marriage; and when she was gone, and the 

charm of her personality was idealized by lack of the sub- 
stance, he felt himself far less able to bear the thought of an 
estrangement than when her corporeal presence afforded 
trifling marks for criticism. And yet, concurrently, the 
conviction grew that whatever the rights with which the 
civil law had enipowered him, by no law of nature, of rea- 
son, had he any right to partnership with Avice against her 
evident will. 

The next day he set out for the island, longing, yet dread- 
ing, to see her again. No sooner had he reached the top of 
the hill and passed the forking of the ways than he dis- 
cerned in the distance, on the way he had not taken, a form 
which was unmistakably that of his wife, apparently out on 
some trifling errand. To go back, take the other road, and 
join her, lest she should miss him, was the obvious thing to 
do; yet he stood like one enervated, will-bereft,and ashamed. 
As he stood, a man came up, and noticing his fixity, regard- 
ed him with attention. 

A tidy litulé figure-of-fun that, sir,” said the man. 

‘Yes. A dainty little creature, like a fairy.... Now, 
would you assert, my friend, that a man has a right to force 
himself into her presence at all times and seasons, to sit 
down at her table, to take her bither and thither—all against 
her liking?” 

* No, sure.” 

**] thought so. 
ried her.” 

“Ohi She's his wife! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

‘1 don’t think it is,” said Pearston. 

The pedestrian disappeared, and Pearston, still glancing 
across the quarries at the sveraing road, saw that Avice 
had perceived him, and was standing still, expecting his ap- 
proach. He climbed over the low side wall and traversed 
the open ground to her side. Her young face showed anx- 
iety, and he knew that something had happened. 

“I have been looking for you,” she said. ‘‘I didn’t ex- 
actly know the time you were coming, or I should have sent 
somebody to meet the train. Mother has suddenly got so 
much worse; it seems almost as though my coming had 
caused it: but it cannot be that, of course, because she is so 
glad. Iam afraid—I am so much afraid she may not live! 
The change in her has quite shocked me. You would hard- 
ly know her. And she has kept it from us that she was not 
so well, because she would not disturb our happiness. Hap- 
piness!” 

The last word might have been construed in its relation to 
her mother or to herself. Pearston was in a mood to suffer 
anything now, and he did not mind which way she had in- 
tended it. They hastened onward together—that is, side by 
side—with a lineal yard between them, for she was never 
two ready to take his arm; and soon reached the house at 
East Wake. 

Mrs. Pearston the elder was evidently sinking. The hand 
she gave him, which had formerly been as thin as a leaf, 
was now but a cobweb. She was mentally quite at ease, 
aod murmured to him that it was her great comfort and 
thankfulness to feel that her child was well provided for in 
the possession of such a good and kind husband. 

Avice, her daughter, could not leave the house at night in 
such circumstances, and no room being ready for the recep- 
tion of them as a couple, Pearston left his wife by her mo- 
ther’s side and went out to a lodging near at hand; accident 
thus making easy of continuance the constraint in their re- 
lations which had begun in London. 


And yet a man does it; for he has mar- 


That's a hoss of another color. 


Cuarter XXIX. 
THE ELUSIVENESS CONTINUES. 

PEARSTON felt that he certainly had tried to be good and 
kind to the little sylphlike thing he called his wife. He had 
been uniformly attentive and courteous, had presented her 
with every pretty trifle and fancy in the shape of art- works, 

* Begun in Hanran’s Bazan No. 
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jewelry, clothing, furniture, that money could buy; had 
anticipated her every wish and whim in other ways. But 
whether the primal act of marrying ber had been goodness 
and kindness was open to quevien. , 

The mother’s life was prolonged but a very few days after 
this; aud they buried her not far from the spot where Avice 
the First had been laid, in that old church-yard over the 
western cliffs, which was like a miniature forest of oolite, 
the plethora of freestone in the locality placing a carved 
memorial within the reach of all. It seemed to Pearston but 
a season or two earlier that he had stood there in the dusk 
after the first interment, when the vision of the then daugliter 
anges. to pull him back to youth anew. 

This sad office being performed, he hastened up to town, 
Jeaving Avice in her mother's late residence, which they now 
adopted as their own country cottage. She liked remaining 
there, she said, and having taken care that she should have 
every attention, he did not hurry back to her side. A feel- 
ing which many people might have called quixotic was ac- 
quiring such strength in him as to make future relations 
with his charming prize a perplexing problem to a man 
whose pursuits had taught him to regard impressions and 
sentiments as more cogent than legal rights, and humors as 
more cogent than reasons. 

It was therefore not until nearly a month had passed— 
during which he had endeavored to stifle his disappointment 
at being only the nomival protector of Avice by attending 
to many long-neglected things—that he found himself one 
evening at the seaport whence the run into the peninsula 
was by a short line of railway, Nine o'clock, however, had 
struck, and the last train had ieft twenty minutes earlier. 
He felt stiff and chilly with sitting in the London train so 
long, and, telegraphing to Avice to expect him late, resolved 
to walk to her home by the old road, which he had not pur- 
sued for many, many years, and which now lay bleached 
by the moonlight. 

His course was over the bridge and through the old town, 
afterwards skirting the cliffs, till there arose on his left 
hand, gaunt aud bare against the sea, the Tudor castle ruins 
where he had met his own particular third Avice some time 
ago, the second Avice earlier; where he would have met the 
first, and, but for chance, have shaped for himself and the 
two others a different history. He duly crossed the long 
framec and braced wooden bridge, its whiteness intensified 
now by the rays, after which there lay before him the long, 
featureless road within the pebble barrier that screened it 
from the outer sea. The bay within lifted and drop 
placidly under the moon; the pebble bank ran st t 
ahead, diminishing in a haze, above which swelled the vast 
rock that the line of pebbles seemed to tether. It was the 
place, unchanged almost, that he had traversed in the rain 
beside the woman whom he had rashly married in his first 
youth and inexperience. 

He had reached about half-way between the island and the 
main shore when a black spot appeared by the road in front 
of him, hitherto absolutely deserted. Drawing forward, he 
found the object to be only the figure of a man sitting upon 
the bank, his face towards the moonlight, This was stromg 
enough to show Pearston as he passed by that his fellow- 
pedestrian was a young man of apparently five-and-twenty, 
with a curly dark mustache. Pearston said ‘‘Good-night!” 
and a reply was returned to him in an accent which was not 
that of an Englishman. Moreover, the voice was faint and 
shaken. Pearston halted. 

** I hope you are not ill,” he said. 

“*IT am unwell,” said the foreigner. 

“Going my way?” 

“i. 


“‘ Then let me help you onward.” 

He approached and assisted the stranger, who rose with 
some difficulty. He was a well-dressed, gentlemanly young 
fellow, and beside where he had been sitting a white hand- 
kerchief lay upon the dry pale pebbles, the handkerchief be- 
ing stained with what ap to be blood 

** Have = been coughing?” said Pearston. 

“No. crossed this morning from Havre, and the sea- 
sickness brought on a slight hemorrh: It is not serious.” 

“IT am not so sure about that,” said Pearston. 

He took the young man’s arm, and together they pursued 
the remainder of the level way to the foot of the isle, where 
began the Jittle town of Slopeway Well. 

“ How do you feel now?” Pearston asked. ‘‘Can I take 
you to any house or person?” 

‘No, no; I thank you,” the stranger replied. “I have 
lodgings here, which | secured by letter; but I missed the 
train, or I should have been in them by this time. I am 
much better now, and require no more attention. For that 
you have given me, receive my deepest thanks and courte- 
sies.”” 


“ Well, accept my stick, at any rate—you will get along 
better, if it is only a few steps.” 

This the young man did, and they parted. There was not 
a fly left at the station, and seeing that he would have to 
walk the remainder of the distance, Pearston entered an inn 
a few yards up the street to get some simple refreshment by 
which he might fortify himself for the ascent. When he 
came out the young man had disappeared. 

It was a pleasure indeed to Pearston when, drawing near 
to the house which was now again his own dear home, he 
beheld a little figure standing against the door, and presum- 
ably awaiting him. Avice, i it was she, dutifully allowed 
him to kiss her when he reached her side, though her ner- 
vousness, only too apparent, was that of a child towards a 
parent who may prove stern. 

While seated in-doors at a supper of a more appetizing 
character than the inn had supplied, he became aware that 
Avice had left the room. Thinking that she had gone up 
stairs to supervise preparations for his accommodation, he 
sat on, quietly | and sipping his glass, for something 
like half an hour. ondering then, for the first time, what 
had become of her, he rose suddenly and began looking 
around. She was quite near him, after all; only standing at 
the front door, as sie had been doing when he arrived, gaz- 
ing into the moonlight. But she was agitated now, unmis- 


a 
“* What is it?” he asked. 

“*I must go and see somebody who is ill—I feel I ought 
to go! And yet—as you have just come—I suppose you 
don't approve of my going out.” 

‘Who is the person?” 

She did not giveany name. “ ewe ey that way,” 
she said, ind er. **I only heard of it just now. It is 
not very far to the house.” 

a yw really wish to go, my dear, of course I don't ob- 
ject. — sit and await your coming back, if you prefer 
to go alone.” 

vice replied by instantly taking advantage of the offer, 
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the village street or highway. 
He was not aware how entirely invisible he bad been 
standing till he perceived two a man, walking 


nigh prostrated the unhappy Pearston by this time; he was 
no nearer to the third Avice than he had been to the second 
aud the first. 

They reached the corner of the Red King’s Castle, where 
there were some large blocks of loose rock, carved with the 
initials of natives of past generations. ‘Do you think it 
well to go farther?” asked the woman, as if sle were anxious 
that he should return. 

“1 fear I cannot,” he said. 

Pearston was now sure that Avice was the young man’s 
companion, and standing under the sheer face of the rock 
he found that it reflected their words. 

“ Why did you come, after being away so long? How 
could | help thinking you had given up all wish to—do- 
what we planned, and had decided to stay in your own 
country?” 

The wind interfered for a moment; then he heard her re- 
peat, like a wounded bird, ‘‘ Why did you come, Henri, after 
being absent so long, and bring me and yourself into such 
trouble as this?” 

Her notes of anguish so moved Pearston that he sank his 
jealousy in pity of her. Whatever had happened, it had 
been against her will and expectation. 

She soon remarked anxiously that she cotld not stay 
longer, and begged her companion to seek the rest he néed- 
ed. Pearston was obliged to remain where he was till they 
had gone past, 

*] am sorry I have no right to offer you shelter in my 
house,” she said. ‘* But it is not because my husband is 
come that I may not do this. I feel I must not—ought not— 
even though you are so ill as to make it almost inhuman! 
Oh, it is hard for you, Henri; but what can I do!” 

“It is not necessary. I have a lodging quite near, whcre 
I can stay till to-morrow, and then 1 can get back to the 
station; and then—I will see you no more—if it is your 
command.” 

**It is—it must be,” said she. 

They crept slowly back as far as to the north entrance of 
Dell-i'-th’-rock, where their ways parted. 

“Then I sha’n’t see you again?” he said, facing her, and 
leaning on Pearston’s stick. 

** How can you!” 

‘I see your reason well enough, but it is no consolation 
tome. Whatablow! Who could expect it? To come so 
far, and to be so disappointed! You broke an implicit 
promise, Avice, even if not a verbal one!” 

** Don't reproach me, Henri! My poor mother— There! 
don’t let us talk of it. I couldn’t have married you, dear. 
It would have grieved my mother so. There! I am going. 
Can you really walk back?” 

Perhaps he kissed her—more than once; perhaps he did 
not. There were sniffings and sighiugs ut least, aud the 
young man went along the north road. Avice stood awhile 
watching his feeble gait; then, as if she could bear it no 
longer, walked wildly towards her own house. 


CuarTer XXX. 
HE BECOMES RETROGRESSIVE. 


“I will “ee. said Sweet-and-Twenty, with breathless 
4) v 


tears. 


m—married ; eS 

seen by anybody till he had coane out if i ul, he 
sent a boy with a message; my name st ear- 
ston, he did not discover 1 could not be his, aud I had to 
go out to him and tell him. He had been taken very unwell 
in crossing, and has not yet recovered, because the seasick- 
ness caused him some internal bleeding.” She continued, 
sobbing outright, ‘‘ 1 wish—he could see a doctor!” 

“He shall see a doctor. I'll send one to him at his lodg- 
ing, if —_ tell me where that is.” 

** It is at the Green Mermaid.” * a 

“ How did a to know this young man originally? 
asked Nine-and-Fifty. 

** He was the French master at B—B—Budmouth two or 
three years ago,” Twenty replied, ‘and I learnt of bim, 
and—” 














Fell in love with him.” 

“Tsu I did. But he did with me—first!” 

“And why, in the name of common-sense, didn’t you 

him before ever you saw me?” 

“ We would have married! Only mother thought—she 
was quite wrong—she thought that as he was penn and 
I should have a little money, he wanted me on that account. 
And she didn’t like the idea of my marrying a foreigner. 
Then he went away to his own country to see bis friends 
and them to help him, so that he might be no poorer 
than I. They too bey oy to his boyd be He then wrote 
to say he would not bind me, but if he di get rich and in- 
dependent he would Jet me know. As he didn't get richer, 
he was too honorable to write to me.” 

“Why did he come back, then?” 

“* He said he couldn’t help it, because he kept — of 
me!” she murmured. ‘‘I wish he hadn’t come! But I am 
rightly punished for thinking he could ever forget me!. .. 
There was not time for me to hinder his coming, and he didn’t 
know how matters were till we stood face to face.” 

Pearston could not help dower the scene of the meeting 
of the two young things and the moment of her sad announce- 
ment, under the light of the moon. 

** He'll go away to-morrow,” she pleaded, *‘ and I shall 
never see him any more! I hope you'll forgive me, sir. Iam 
sure not to see him again, because—because, if he reaches 
home alive, he'll soon die!” 

Avice had spoken with great self-command up to this 
moment, but her firmness gave way, and she burst into a vio- 
lent fit of weeping. 

‘I can't—help crying ; I know I ought not to—but I 
loved him very much, and he loved me! And I didn’t know 
he would come again!” 

Pearston himself was affected to tears by her utter misery. 
The results of this marriage werebeginning to be bad enough 
for him; but his was, at worst, a negative grief. To her it 
was direct and terrible. He took her hand. She had been 
so frank in her speech and honorable in her conduct that 
he was on her side as against himself. 

“I do not blame you at all, dear one,” he said. ‘‘ You 
would be justified in eloping with him, after such a trial... . 
I wish I could mend all this misery I have caused so unin- 
tentionally by my persistence in a cruel blunder.” 

**T'll try—not to mind, sir; and I'll do everything I can to 
forget him—as I ought to do, I know. I could have done it 
better if he had not been taken ill. Ob, do you think he'll 
die?” 

**No, no. You must not trouble about that, my child. 
We'll get the best advice for him if a doctor becomes neces- 
sary. I'll go and see him this very night or to-morrow 
morning. What is he like? Have youa photograph? You 
have, for certain.” 

‘I had one; but I destroyed it the day before I married 
you, because I thought it was not well to keep it.” 

** Suppose you had never seen me, do you think you would 
have married him now, since he has come back?” 

‘Oh, you can guess well enough—if he had not been too 
ill! And if he had been too ill I should have nursed him— 
seeing how he is alone here, without a friend, all because of 
me.” 

‘“You shall nurse him now. Your having married me 
need not make any difference at all.” 

Pearston’s sense of his cruelty grew so strong that he could 
not help kissing her forehead in pure —_— as if she 
were a child under his care. Then he hastily went out—to 
smoke and think, he told her. 


In the open space before the house he walked up and 
down, the prospect eastward being bounded by the distance- 
line of the sea, so faintly and delicately drawn, yet the most 

ermanent of features in the prospect. On the other side of 
him rose the front of his wife's home. There was now a 
light in her chamber window, showing that she had retired 
for the night. The longer he looked the less was he able to 
escape the conviction that he was the kill-joy of that young 
life. To any man it would have been an uneasy considera- 
tion; to him it was a double and treble gloom of responsi- 
bility; for this life was the quintessence of his own past life, 
the crowning evolution of the idea expressed by the word 
** Avice,” typifying the purest affection it had ever been his 
lot to experience. 

It was certainly an age of barbarism in which he lived; 
since whatever were his honest wish to right this ill matter, 
he could not do it. More, a formal legal ceremony gave him 
the power at this moment, or at any other, to force his pres- 
ence upon that suffering girl. 

Instead of re-entering, Pearston walked along the few 
hundred yards to the Green Mermaid. A light, too, was in 
an upper room of the small iuan. He wondered if it were 
Henri’s bedroom, and entered the house, though it was on 
the point of being closed. 

To his inquiry of the landlord, a home-come sailor, if a 
gentleman had taken a room there, an affirmative was re- 
turned. 

‘* A French gent—Mr. Mons Leverre—him as used to teach 
in Budmouth. He’s badish wi’ his stomach, and had to go to 
bed. We be going to take ’en up a cup of cocoa.” 

‘Will you ask him if he can see me? Tell him I ama 
friend—that’s all.” ‘ 

The sailor went upstairs, and on returning said that Mr. 
Mons Leverre would be glad toseehim. Pearston found his 
way to the chamber where poor young ‘‘ Mons” (as be had 
used to be called in Budmouth, from the appearance of his 
name on the door-plate) welcomed him feebly from his pillow. 
A handsome young man with a silken mustache and black 
curly hair, he seemed little more than Avice’s age, though he 
was probably older, his large anxious eyes and nervous 
temperament subtracting somewhat from his years. Having 
resided in this country with few interruptions since he was 
fifteen, his English was nearly as good as Pearston’s. 

“*T come as a friend,” said the latter. ‘‘ We met an hour 
or two ago, if you remember. I am the husband of Avice 
Pearston. Don’t start or disturb yourself. I bear you no ill- 
will, my lad, on that account. I have only come to inquire 
how you feel.” 

The young man confusedly replied that he had felt better 
since lying down, and his visitor said that he would send a 
doctor on the morrow, if only for his own satisfaction. 

“But, sir, why should you be anxious about me?” 

‘* Never mind that. Now tell me frankly—Did you come 
from your own country on purpose to see Avice?” 

? Yee, but, heaven, [ didn’t know my Avice was a wife! 
I came to marry her!” He turned his face away to the wall, 
and murmured to himself his regrets. 

** Well, don’t think too much of that = at present. If 
you would like to see her again she come with me to- 
morrow.” 
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“You are kind!” cried the young map, turning back 
to Pearston seizing his hand. ‘‘ Let me see once— 
once only! I would not wish to see her but once! I shall be 
well in a day or two. I shall leave. I will never incon- 
venience you or her, sir, any more afterwards.” 

Pearston bade him compose himself, ensured him that he 
should be well attended to, and paced back sadly to his own 
house, where he glanced up at the window-blind that had 
been illuminated when he left. It was in darkness now. He 
strained his eyes back towards the inn; that too was dark. 


How wrong it was that there should stand a barrier, hard © 


as the stone isle itself, between a heart in that house and a 
heart in this! 

Having entered he wrote a note to the local surgeon, ask- 
ing him to call at the Green Mermaid in the morning, and 
left it on the hall table with a direction that it should be 
delivered early. Then he went softly upstairs, and listened 
at the door of her room. She was not asleep, and he heard 
her gasp and start when he accidentally brushed against the 
h e. Pearston moved onward to the adjoining chamber, 
and what he sighed to himself might have been aptly para- 
phrased by two lines from Troilus and Cressida— 


* 
“I had good argument for kissing once, 
Bat that’s no argument for hisefog now.” 


Why should he not play the benign giant to these two 
dwarfs, as they were in their emotional history, with its one 
little year of love-tempest to his forty years of the same? Be- 
cause by that act of charity he would break the laws and 
ordinances. . 

{ro Be conTiINUED.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G, H.—The best way to transfer the design is by pouncing. Perforate 
all the outlines, or have the design perforated at an embroid store, 
Fasten the perforated design. side up, on the material, and with a 
pad dust through the little holes a blue — which is sold for the pur- 
pose. This powder is composed of equal psrts of pulverized gum-dammar 
and white resin, with Prussian bine to.color it. Lift the pattern, 

jesue-paper carefully on the filmy outline, and press with 
a hot iron, This melts the and fastens the tracing. A simple 
method, though not practicable for all materials, is by means of the 
transfer paper which can be bought in several colors at art stores. Lay 
the tranefer paper on the material and the design over it. Trace the 
outlines accurately with a blunt point. The coloring matter on the 
transfer paper will leave an imprint on the material, which must then be 
fone over with pen or pencil ;nd strengthened. For simple designs ou 
nen copy the design on tracing-paper with pen and ink. Fasten the 
tracing under the linen; hold it inst a window-pane where the light 
will strike through, and trace on linen with a sharp pencil. 

. N. B. anp Orners.—To lize violets take large fresh bine ones, 
preferably doable ones. Boil them a short time in water, then take out 
with a skimmer, and drain carefully. To a pound and a half of flowers 
allow two pounds and a half of sugar. Make a syrup of the sugar with 
a teacup of water. Put in the violets and boil ten minutes, eg 
pm oy lest they become discolored. Take them from the syrup anc 
drain in a sieve. ‘To one pound of loaf-sugar put a half-teacny of water, 
boil over a moderate fire, and skim it. Pat in the violets aw) stir until 


the sugar granvlates, then take them up and dry in a warm-over. Rove 
leaves are tallized by the same method. 
M R.—Use | | t for a hand-bag for a widow. 





If there is a sufficient degree of intimacy, Christmas souvenirs of your 
own handiwork will be in . Arrange that gifts sent to those 
ata oa will be received on Christmas eve or early Christmas 
morning. 

M. 8. B.—Instead of velvet ribbon get piece velvet of an emerald- 
shade for a yoke or vest, collar, and cuffs for a dress like sample. 


ake 
it with pointed w 


aist, leg-of-mutton sleeves, and slightly full skirt. If 
green is not becoming use dull old-bine velvet. Get a fitted coat of black 
cloth seccognerere long and double-breasted, with velvet collar. 

B. 8. MoB.—Usvally a bap ee aad is devoted to games, for- 
feits, etc., with perhaps an old-fash dance. The circulation of a 
loving-cup is one of its features. Would it not be a pretty idea to have 
a Sh an costume J ony J ? 
J. R.—A card of invitation to a church wedding requires no response 
and anges no — a 

Stae Panty.—Whiy not arrange a supper party—raw oysters, bonilion 
in cups, lobster Newburg, game (hot or cold), chicken salad, kers and 
c black coffee? This is simple as you desire, and yet quite 
enough. -You can dispense with wine if you choose, and have Apollinaris. 

L. A. C,—The name is not characteris! There is a Century Club in 





nearly every city. 

Maur. —here is no reason why you should not invite the man to call 
upon you, supposing, of coarse, that be is quite the gentleman as well as 
a ' dentist. . 

issovnt —Use velvet the shade of the stems in your silk for 
sleeves, girdle, collur, and “olds, or a ruche at the foot of the skirt. You 
will find an excellent model among the “‘ At-home Toilettes” illustrated 
on page 988 of Bazar No. 47. Why not play progressive jackstraws or 
the — of angling? You can have prizes, and make a very interesting 
evening. 

Bazae Devoree.—If possible take the baby to church to be baptized. 
At about three months of age is a good time. If you prefer to have the 
ceremony at home, invite only the family and very intimate friends, 
either orally or by an informal note. Have some light refreshment—thin 
sandwiches, tea and coffee or chocolate, and small cakes. Any pretty 
house dress of Russian velours or cloth of becoming color with velvet 
sleeves is suitable for the mother. Make the black silk and Jace with a 
slightly pointed full waist, with deep biblike fall of lace, or else a corselet 
of lace. For the cream challi figured with violets use violet silk for 
sleeves, stock, belt, and a fold at the foot of the skirt. See model on the 
central figure in “ At-home Toilettes” illustrated in Bazar No. 47, on 
page 933. 

ew Yeaus' Reaper.—A call is not necessary after a church wedding. 
Under the circumstances you should not call unless you have received an 
“ At-home” card. 

Ov» Scuusoermen.—Have an engraved invitation, reading “ Mr. and Mrs. 
John Smith request the pleasure of your company T'r ay evening, No- 
vember tenth, at eight o'clock. Two Claremont Place. To meet Rev. 
and Mrs. Johu Brown.” ‘The invitation may be sent to your own list and 
to that of the c man. 

A. R. B.—No acknowledgment is necessary for the announcement card. 
= should pay a call or leave cards after the date specified as “ At 

ome.” 

Gentevpr.—The call is due from you to the lady who bas paid you the 
attention. 

A Scusortser.—Can you not wear your skirts over the coat 


your Meter and avoid cutting them off? A biack satin 
fol hwise bow on the left side, will answer with 


in soft folds, tied in a len: 
both the camel's-hair and the brocade dress. You might add a short 
black satin or velvet bolero jacket also. You do not make your question 
about the lansdowne gown quite plain. 


Brerta.—We know of no such ik. : 


art of 
rdle, bias and 


A Reaprr.—It will be better economy to send your boa to a furrier 
than to wa to renovate it yourself. 


Macere.—Wear mourning dress a year for your sister; then add white 
with black, and wear gray and 


; pa le dresses. 
FP. M. P.—The bolero jacket than the Eton. A pattern of a 
bolero jacket was given in No. XI. on pattern-sheet of Bazar No. 46. 


DEACON ALLAWATER'S BABY. 
BY FLORENCE WATTERS SNEDEKER. 


T was a stormy night. Without, the north wind howled 
over the waste of snow. It rattled the doors and win- 
dows of the deacon’s great house, clattered the loose clap- 
boards, shrieked down the chimneys. Within, mysterious 
noises stirred in the deserted rooms and halls and crept up 
and down the stairs. The only fire that burned smouldered 
low in the deacon's sitting-room, and the deacon sat there 
alone, 

It was a crisis in Deacon Allawater’s life. To be sure, his 
life hed had many crises—one might say, had been a series 
ofthem. It was a crisis when the deacon snatched from the 
wall his forefather’s sword of the Revolution, and at its point 
chased his eldest son Albert around the breakfast table and 
out of the house; it was a crisis when Helen, his oldest 
daughter, ran away from boarding-school; and another when 
she came with her husband to beg forgiveness in vain ; still 
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others were when the remaining children departed in wrath; 
and thea came one when his wife laid down her weary life, 
and her spirit escaped to the land that knows no tumult. 

But this crisis was different, wholly different. This time 
it was his wealth that was gone; that wealth for which he 
had worked and hoarded enslaved his wife and children 
and fought his neighbors and squeezed the poor and denied 
the church. It was gone. It had vanished inaday. The 
deacon clutched his st ling white locks and “ 

a Help he must have. He dropped upon his knees. 

Oh, he had been a master-hand at prayer, the deacon! So 
said the community ; and so he knew. The phrases had 
rolled from his lips full and sounding.” At his tongue’s-end 
was all the Scripture gathered from forty years of beating 
it into his unregenerate children. The deacon opened his 
mouth to pray. 

Cold—cold as a stone lay his heart withia his bosom. By 
no effort of his once all-powerful will, by no mental tension 
could he put life into the words. It was of no use to strug- 

le, to beat the air, to wring his hands. The conviction 
wned slowly, overwhelmingly upon him, that with his 
wealth he had lost his religion. 

He —— to his feet, went out into the freezing hall, 
and by the creaking stair rail dragged himself up to his 
bedroom. As he entered, the moon looked in through flying 
clouds like a pallid face. Vhe deacou sliuddered, fled across 
its track, and, with trembling fingers, unlocked the top 
drawer of his bureau. 

Yes, it was there. He took it from its case. He opened 
it, and held it out to glitter in the moonlight. He drew it 
along bis coat-sleeve—first one side, then the other. 

But Deacon Allawater’s theology had always been clear 
and orthodox. Firmly as he had believed in God had he 
believed in the devil; in a personal devil, too, with horns 
and cloven hoofs, fit to hale impenitent sinners down to a 
pit whenee arose flames, odor of brimstone. The deacon’s 
hair rose upon his head. With all his strength he flung the 
razor from him. 

It shivered the window. Through the broken pane cam 
a gust that flapped the curtain out against the ceiling an 
sent some papers a-whirring about the room and about the 
head of the deacon as he crouched upon the bed. His teeth 
chattered from cold and fright. He instantly expected the 

rip of the fiend. The horror of expectancy grew upon 
im— 

Clang! went the door-bell. 

The wretched deacon sank upon the floor. 

It was not until many minutes had passed and quiet had 
come back that Deacon Allawater gathered his quaking 
limbs together, went down to the door, drew back dhe fast- 
enings, and cautiously turned the knob. 

No one was there. As he peered out, the wild rack of the 
clouds alone met his wild eyes. But what was this at his 
feet? A common willow basket! 

Was it real? Was it dangerous? Should he touch it? 
He poked at it and pried it, growing bolder. Then, hold- 
ing it gingerly at arm’s-length, he carried it into the sitting- 
room and set it upon the table. 

He turned up the light. He raked the fire into a blaze. 
There had been treasures hid in baskets before this. He 
carefully took off the cover. Beneath was a flannel blanket. 
With a dawning presentiment he angrily thrust aside the 
wrappings, and—yes, there lay a baby! 


** Land o’ Goshen!” 

Mrs. Harris stood rigid on the sill of the deacon’s sitting- 
room, her bonnet strings jerked to the point of strangulation, 
her best black shaw] dropped ruthlessly to the floor. 

Deacon Allawater, sitting up in his rocking-chair, began 
to rub his stiff knees. His companion, on the lounge, as if 
aroused at once to the daylight and to the perils of existence, 
sparred out with his pink fists, opened his mouth, and sent 
forth a preliminary yell. 

“* Where did it come from? Whose is it? What—” 

**Woman, you know as much about it as I do,” snarled 
the master of the house, getting upon his feet. ‘‘ Take the 
thing, can’t you? There! stop its noise someway.” 

When he came down to breakfast his haggard face was 
so unlovely that good Mrs. Harris, her eyes going back to 
the baby upon her knee, was reminded of King Herod and 
the babes of Bethlehem. 

“Those Jenkenses are at the bottom of this,” mused the 
deacon over his coffee, his eyes, too, on the now crowing 
baby. ‘‘They always have a houseful of brats. Little 
villains! They've tormented me these ten years—racing 
through my grain fields, tearing down my stone walls, steal- 
ing my fruit—and soundly have they been thrashed for it. 
But I’ll have the law on them for this, this very day!” 

“‘T must say, it don’t appear likely,” remonstrated Mrs. 
Harris. ‘‘ They’re poor enough, goodness knows. But this 
they wouldn't do. Such a fine-grown boy! Must. be a year 
old, at the least calculation.” 

But he did not go out immediately. Indeed, before the 
morning was over he had decided to let the Jenkenses alone 
until the next day. Another matter was troubling him. 
To-night the revival meetings were to begin at church. 

It was a trying day for Sirs. Harris. While the deacon 
paced the house, wandered from room to room, or fell into 
dark reverie, she was mentally pitting her strength against 
his, and forecasting the issue of a hand-to-hand tussle. For, 
whenever his a fell upon the baby, when he once or 
twice stood still to watch it, her heart, as she afterwards 
related, jumped into her mouth, ‘expecting to see the poor 
innocent pitched through the window, or into the clothes- 
biler with the suds a-stirrin’ and a-foamin’, the Lord forgive 
me the thought!” 

That night there was a goodly gathering in the village 
church. ‘‘Deacon Allawater will Jead in prayer,” an- 
nounced the young minister. 

The pause was, perhaps, a trifle long. But when the 
deacon prayed, it was with all his usual fervor, They 
spoke of it as they gathered around the stove after meeting. 

‘* It’s wonderful—wonderful!” said one sister. ‘ His gift 
does beat everything! It fairly takes = off your feet. 
And his langu as easy and beautiful as the newspaper! 
The minister himself can’t do better. But to think of the 
stories about him!” 

“I believe them,” exclaimed a jaunty-looking girl in a 
red bonnet. ‘‘ Did you see him go out of hares to-night? 
‘Good-evening, deacon,’ says I, as pleasant as could be. 








“MRS. HARRIS STOOD RIGID ON THE 


He never answered a word, but looked at me as hateful, I 
declare, for the minute, I was really scared.” 

Virs. Harris stood waiting with her bonnet and shaw! on 
when Deacon Allawater entered his front door. 

**L only want to say, deacon, my daughter Cynthy’s home 
now, and she’s powerful fond of children. And, until you 
tind out where it belongs—” 

‘*Who? What? There, woman, go!” 

Poor Mrs. Harris, stumbling along the lane, had a second, 
more painful vision of King Herod and the babes. 

His door was not shut before the deacon repented him. 
That nuisance of a child! If it had not been for his pride, 
he would have called Mrs. Harris back, and told her to take 
it. Moodily he fastened up the house. The baby slept 
again in the corner of the sitting room lounge. Lamp in 
hand, he stopped before it 

Where had he seen pictures with a light about a baby’s 
head—and angels too? What, smiling? He watched the 
little mouth quiver. ‘ Babies smile when the angels kiss 
them,” be had heard people say. How and if a man given 
over to the flends— 

Shamefaced, he gathered the child in bis arms, and, secure 
in his room, laid it in his own bed. Hours passed ere he 
slept. Then a grisly dream came. He gasped himself 
awake, and fumbled about until his withered hand found 
and held one like a crumpled rose. 

Four long weeks the revival meetings continued. Each 
night saw Deacon Allawater in bis place; and each night 
he drove home like one pursued, and slept holding the baby’s 
hand 

Mrs. Harris's fears were gradually allayed, especially as 
the child throve. But what deep schemes could the deacon 
be laying? The day after the revival meetings closed she 
gathered heart of grace to speak again. 

“You've no cause to lay this up against those Jenkenses, 
Deacon Alldwater. All I can make out of it, or you either, 
is some poor-house affair.” 

“Of course you know. Women always do,” answered 
the deacon, aroused from watching the infant gymnast upon 
the floor 

He spent considerable time in the same fashion. He was 
very lonely, very idle; and idle and lonely Deacon Allawater 
had not been before in al) his seventy years. A man is nat- 
urally busy who has a fortune to increase, a wife to worry, a 
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SILL OF THE DEACON'S SITTING-ROOM,.” 


half-dozen children to battle with, or plan revenge upon. 
But when these occupations vanish, why, a man may even 
fall to watching a baby. 

He may curiously scan again and again the pretty features; 
may furtively draw a ring of hair around a knobby forefin- 
ger, wondering at the silkiness; may be surprised into a 
laugh, when a funny fuzzle-top lifts up unexpectedly at his 
knee, and little fingers catch at his watch-chain; may even 
envelop his old head in his handkerchief, and leer from be- 
hind it, to send a small person into a collapse of laughter. 
In which feat being almost surprised by Mrs. Harris, Dea- 
con Allawater slammed his slippers across the room and 
the door behind his back in such a rage that that poor lady 
caught up the now frightened child and mingled her tears 
with its own, amid desperate thoughts of fleeing with it, and 
protestations that it ‘‘shouldn’t be hurt—no, it shouldn't— 
by any wicked, wicked old deacon, the darling!” 

Long ago one other baby had dared such liberties with 
Deacon Allawater—his youngest daughter, Emily. She 
had blue eyes too, and just such hair. Her desertion had 
touched him deepest, and brought down his heaviest wrath. 
Was the fellow so worthless, after all? The deacon had so 
much time for thinking, these days, that strange thoughts 
came. He took to driving into the village by the back road, 
passing a certain small house in the twilight. It looked 
trim; was rather a pretty picture. The baby there seemed 
about as big as his—that is, as the baby at his house; and 
that boy romping with the father—named after himself, as 
he had heard—must be six years old. But Emily looked 
pale—worked too hard, probably. 

Another strange thought came, these days. ‘“‘ When a man 
has but a miserable pittance, how much good is there in 
hanging on to it?” 

There was a sensation in the small house one morning. 
An envelope found under the door held a fifty-dollar bill. 
Ned could not think what made his mother's face so red, 
when she just stood still and said, ‘‘Oh!” Nor did he see 
any use in his baving to play zt the gate, and watch 
for the grandfather who never noticed him on the rare oc- 
casions of his passing. When the grandfather did come by 
one evening in the twilight,he looked so dreadful as he 
shook his whip and , ‘Ga’ ap!” that Ned fled to his 
mother for safety. 

Why Dobbs, the grocer, suddenly raised the wages of his 
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clerk, the deacon’s you: son, Stuart, was a mystery to 
the clerk himself. Dobbs was good, and a kind man at 
heart; knew, too, of his clerk’s struggle for an education ; 
and that it was his determination to enter college, instead of 
business, which had barred his father’s door against him. 
But Dobbs was rather close. It was a matter that Stuart 
Allawater pondered as the grain ripened and the fruit 
waxed mellow. 

Early in the autumn the deacon astonished Mrs. Harris 
and the community by a trip to the -. **Went off as 
grand as could be in his best suit, with only the word, ‘ Look 
after things till I come back, Mrs. Harris,’” reported that 
lady, burdened with a sense of the mysterious. How much 
would her burden have been increased had she been able to 
follow up her master’s movements! 

For, avoiding the city thoroughfares, stealing through back 
streets and alleys, hanging in the evenings about windows 
in a way to interest policemen, questioning these slyly pro- 
pitiated policemen, questioning children, picking up chance 
acquaintances with clerks and servants, the deacon — 
the week. He came home satisfied. He had seen Albert, 
driven away from home at the point of the sword twenty- 
five years before, and returned but once since—at his mo- 
ther’s funeral. He had satisfied himself that rumor was 
right. Albert's business was a large one, and he had taken 
his unmarried sister into his house, and his younger brother 
Earnest into his store. For Earnest’s ill-health would never 
let him get ahead, and he had but lately recovered from a 
tedious illness. 

That week one fact went down in Earnest Allawater's 
note-book with a line of interrogation points; his doctor's 
bill had been sent in receipted. 

When the traveller reached home a package of lately 
ordered papers was awaiting him—back numbers of the 
Chicago Hagle. ‘‘ When a girl runs away from home it 
might, perhaps, be a satisfaction if the fellow amounted to 
something,” reflected the deacon, as he pored over the long- 
hated periodical. ‘‘ In such a case, could a man be reasonably 
expected to cling quite the same to his hatred?” 

‘or by this time Deacon Allawater was sorely puzzled 
over the strange alteration in himself. What had become 
of his anger, of his thirst for revenge? Could it be a warn- 
ing? He had heard of such changes coming upon men when 
they stood at death's door. Yes, a warning it must surely 
be. And what a conviction for a man who had lost his re- 
ligion, and his hope in God, and believed in nothing but the 
devil! Unbappy deacon! He knew his duty only too plain- 
ly: to call in the young minister, to confess all, to begin 
anew—he, a pillar in the church, while the neighbors with 
whom he had quarrelled exulted in his downfall. It was too 
hard. He fled from the conviction, as often as it came upon 
him, to his sole comforter, the baby. 

The child was learning to walk now, making poor work 
of it with his fat legs, and had constantly to be picked up 
and set right, and to be so often rescued from destruction— 
Mrs. Harris being busy and, if the truth be told, neglectful 
—that a man had hard work to make sense of his paper. 
Then, too, he needed much entertainment at this stage of his 
existence, and was developing a wonderful talent for riding 
cock-horses, and shouting at the antics of a hoary headed 
lion that prowled and growled about the floor with him. 
His conversational powers were still crude. But his capacity 
for listening to rhymes and stories, when the wintry day 
closed in, and the firelight flickered in his drowsy eyes, was 
insatiable. 

So Christmas day came round, and found Deacon Alla 
water strangely comfortable for a man at whose feet death 
and perdition were yawning. 

The thought was in his mind as he crept out of his room 
that Christmas morning—crept out, shoes in hand, so as not 
to waken the baby. Perhaps it was that which so softened 
him. For, as he threw open the shutters and looked upon 
the tenderness of the sky, the purity of the earth, the pink 
smoke curling up over the solemn hemlocks, tears were in 
his eyes. When he had made the fires—he made the fires 
himself now, Mrs. Harris coming late, and the baby being 
imperative on the = of an early breakfast—and the 
rooms were pleasantly steeped in light and warmth, the fancy 
took him to go into the dark parlors, throw open the barred 
shutters, and look at the portraits on the wall. 

There they all hung in a row, first the girls, then the boys, 
and the mother at the end. It was unfortunate that oil por- 
traits have such a sameness that even frocks and trousers are 
not as distinctive as one could wish. Still the artist, clever 
fellow, had helped the matter immensely by giving all the 
boys hoops and sticks, and the girls baskets of flowers. 
His wife wasn’t made good-looking enough: for in those 
days she had been handsome. But she changed afterwards. 
How she did change! what with the work and his bad tem- 

r. But now she was at rest, striking the harp and wear- 
ing the crown, where not for one moment—no, not even to 
ask her forgiveness—would he be allowed to look upon her 
in her glory. 

Weeping softly before his wife’s portrait, a baby’s voice 
caught the ear of Deacon Allawater. He hurried back. 
But what sounds were these? 

They were all around him the next moment. They were 
laughing and crying, caressing and explaining, in a breath. 
Did he think he could deceive them? But they bad found 
him out! And flow they would never leave him again. 
While the children capered, and the babies crowed, until 
Mrs. Harris burst in, bearing in triumph the baby! 

Well, the women presently bore it off. Then, girls at home 
once more, they donned their aprons and went to work, set- 
ting fires a-leaping in all the rooms, and savory odors a-waft- 
ing up the kitchen stairs. From top to bottom of the 
great house ranged the children, not forgetting the attic. 
And the men, the deacon’s strong sons, gathering about him, 
began a discussion of the times and the goings-on which 
made the old man rub his eyes and wonder where he had 
waked up. 

Then they met again about a Christmas table that might 
have gladdened the immortals. Such glorified turkeys! Such 
triumphs of pastry! Such yes faces to garland the board! 
Cousin answering to cousin with explosions of unsmother- 
able merriment, At the deacon’s right hand sat the baby; 
who, the first thing, as though master of ceremonies, held up 
his face and demanded a kiss. 

Bending down, his hand on the child’s head, the deacon 
gave it. 

The sight overcame Mrs. Harris. 
grace!” she sobbed behind her apron. 

Work of grace? and he a castaway! Little she knew! 
Little they any of them knew, inwardly sorrowed the deacon. 

But ac came slowly into the aged face—a light—a 
look of bi understanding. Then, ‘‘ Children, let us now 
return thanks,” said Deacon Allawater. 


“Such a work of 
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Cuaprer XXIV. 
COMINGS AND GOINGS. 


4 hy = next few days were quite uneventful; that was the 
tragic part of it. Every hour that went by seemed to 
increase Mrs. Dumaresq’s alarm and terror; and all the 
more so that she durst not speak. Then came a morning 
on which Amélie, taking her maid with her, had gone out on 
some errand ; and the poor mother, seizing her opportunity, 
stole hurriedly along to us. 

‘*What can it mean—what can it mean!” she cried in 
piteous accents ; and the tired, pathetic eyes were full of 
trouble. ‘* Nota word ora sign from him! He must know 
that we are in England—that we are in London; he 
must have seen the arrival of the Orotania announced in the 
newspapers. What can be the reason of it! He cannot 
have been murdered—we should have heard of it—” 

“Surely,” said our Mrs. Threepenny-bit, ‘“‘ Amélie her- 
self could find out. Why does she not telegraph to him? 
No doubt she has his address—” 

‘* Amélie?” repeated the other, shaking her head sadly: 
it was clear she had already contemplated this course. 
“You do not know her! Where her pride is concerned, she 
is like a rock. You might go down on your knees to 
her, and she would not move. She pretends that nothing 
has happened. She goes about her daily life as if nothing 
had happened. This morning she is away to her dentist. 
This afternoon her dressmaker is coming. She would kill 
herself, or let herself be killed, twenty times over, rather than 
have her pride humbled ; it is a passion with her ; she has 
been like that since her childhood. Any other girl, ap- 
parently forsaken in this way, would throw herself on her 
bed and cry for hours; but Amélie—Amiélie is like stone.” 

Then she broke into another strain : 

And jo think of Wolfenberg’s deserting us at such a 
time!” she said, bitterly. He has always professed to be 
Amélie’s most intimate friend; and she has just idolized 
him, and declared to every one that he was the best, the most 
generous, the most thoughtful, the kindest-hearted of men. 
Yes; and he goes away over to Paris, to look after pictures, 
when he must have known that this silence on the part of 
Hitrovo meant something dreadful—” 

I am certain of this,” said Mrs. Threepenny bit, with 
unusual warmth, ‘‘ that if Mr. Wolfenberg thought he could 
be of service to either you or Amélie by being here at 
this moment, well then, it is here at this moment he would 
be. ‘That I am certain of!” 

She took no heed of this indignant defence. 

‘* Those diamonds—those diamonds!” she went on, driven 
at last to confession by despair. “That is the terrible 
thing: you can't help remembering that be took the dia- 
monds with him—that we have heard nothing about either 
them or him. Not that I value the diamonds a pin-point— 
no—you won't suspect me of that—when it is Amélie’s hap- 
piness I am thinking of; it is not the diamonds but the 
man’s character that is at stake—the character of the man 
she loves, the man she has given her life to. And you,” she 
said, lifting her troubled eyes with a glance half of anxious 
scrutiny and half of appeal, ‘‘ whatever appearances may 
say, don’t you think it is perfectly impossible and incredible 
that he could have taken those diamonds—don’t you think 
it is a perfectly monstrous suggestion—though it may come 
back and back into your mind?’ 

The small woman thus addressed was a trifle disconcerted 

** Well,” she said we had hardly the opportunities of 
judging of Mr. Hitrovo that you had; but still we saw him 
from day to day, and we talked with him occasionally, and 
and certainly he was about the last man in the world 
whom you would have suspected of being a common swin- 
dler.’ 

Sesides,” observed a by-stander, who had gone to the fire 
for warmth if he had been a common swindler, he would 
have played his cards to better purpose. If he had been a 
swindler, it was not the diamonds alone that would have sat- 
isfied him.” 

You both think so? Oh, I am so glad!” she exclaimed. 
And then she instantly checked herself—though she was not 
much of an actress Of course,” she said, with some affec- 
tation of unconcern, “I was merely considering the idea 
that might occur to an outsider. To us who know Mr. Hi- 
trovo, and were with him all that time, such an idea is, as 
you say, perfectly incredible. Perfectly absurd, indeed.” 
She hesitated foramoment. ‘* And yet his silence is strange.” 

She rose to go 

Amélie will be writing to you this afternoon ; she has 
some proposal to make,” she said; and then she added, 
timidly , ‘*‘ And you need not tell her I called this morning.” 
Therewith she left--perhaps cheered up a little by this 
avowal of her hidden and recurrent fears 

But among all the visitors we had at this time—who were 
increased in number by the fact that Peggy and her sister 
were staying with us for a while, before gomg home to In- 
verfask—none were more welcome than Julian Verrinder’s 
relatives. They came curious to see what Pearl, what Rose, 
what Treasure the boy had brought home with him from the 
far East (to be strictly accurate, the Baby was born in Ken- 
tucky, which is somewhat westerly), and they remained to be 
charmed. Our women folk could show them other souvenirs 
of our voyage—Bithynian silks, Turkish embroideries, Rho- 
dian plates, and what not, until it looked as if a sale of bric- 
a-brac were going forward; but it was the Juno-eyed young 
maid, with her modest and grateful and shyly affectionate 
ways, that entirely engrossed their attention. Aud now we 
discovered why it was that Miss Emily,out of her slender store 
of pocket-money, had been purchasing various things in the 
different bazars and shops—a silver-figured bath.room dress 
at Broussa, a brass coffee service at Constantinople, a num- 
ber of lace handkerchiefs at Malta, and the like. These were 
no personal acquisitions, to be selfishly hoarded. Not at 
all. This was for Julian’s sister; that was for Julian’s 
mother; we perceived that the Baby had her wits about her, 
under her prevailing mask of gentleness. And of course 
there was an immense amount of chatter, at lunch or dinner, 
about the Orotania, and her excellent qualities, until there 
seemed to spring up a universal desire to go and repeat this 
voyage, with perhaps some deviation in the direction of 
Mycene, or Damascus, or Smyrna, or Tunis. 
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* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No. 27. 


“It was pe delightful all the way through,” said 
Peggy, at one of these small gatherings. ‘“ And the wonder- 
ful thing was that the people turned out to be so nice! Who 
minded the dear old Major’s growlings—though they did 
sound rather awful at times—or grudged Sappho her fond- 
ling of the pug, that so mysteriously disappeared? Why, 
out of all those strangers, there were only one or two whom 
we disliked ; and of course they did not know they were dis- 
liked. - Isn’t that a merciful and beautiful provision of na- 
ture? I suppose there is no man or woman born who can 
imagine the reason why he or she should be disliked; they 
may discover that they are disliked, but they themselves can- 
not understand why it should be so—therefore the other 
people are in the wrong. There was only one thing want- 
ing,” she continued. ‘ And that will never be found on a 
ship until on@ of our American millionaires starts it on his 
yacht. There ought to have been stables and horses on 
board, and a tanned ride made somewhere under cover, so 
that in wet weather we could have a gallop round and 
round.” 

“But we never had any wet weather,” the Baby protest- 
ed; and this simple statement of fact dismissed the wild 
scheme 

There was an engagement ring bought about this time; 
rubies and diamonds; very pretty it was. Then the blush- 


ing wearer of that pledge and symbol must needs come se- 
ec the humble chronicler of these occurrences. 

“‘T wish you would tell me what I ought to get for Julian,” 
she said, shyly. 

**Why not ask himself what he would like?” 

**Oh, no, no! Icould not do that! It must be a surprise. 
And I mean something similar to this ring.” 

“Something to secure him to you for ever and ever?” 

The telltale eyes could look grateful erough when they 
chose. 

“There are two ways of doing that. The one way is to 
get a thick band of gold clasped on the arm above the elbow; 
and there it is locked, and you keep the key; he becomes your 
bondsman and slave for evermore. But that is not a good 
way. For one thing, it would make him too conspicuous 
in a Turkish bath, Besides, he could go to a goldsmith’'s 
and get the loan of a file. There is a far safer and surer 


Yes?” she says, eagerly. 

‘* It is to determine, resolutely to determine, that you will 
never, never sulk. Sulking is the fatal thing in married life; 
the wounds it inflicts never heal.” 

She seems a little disappointed. 

‘I meant something more tangible—something he could 
(Continued on page 1011, Supplement.) 





“MOTHER—LET ME GET PAST!—I MUST GO OUTI” 
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TWO CRIPPLES. 
I 


LLNESS nor accident has marred that 
frame; 
Perfect its limbs are; sturdy is the spine 
But, oh! the soul goes hideously lame, 


Farther each sunrise from God’s plummet- 


line, 
IL 
Hurt upon hurt has gnarled his goodly 
form 
Crutches for many a year have been his 
fate 


But with a body « rippled by life’s storm, 


| that belongs to mid-Lent Sunday to the 





His soul treads daily with diviner gait 
CEARLOTTE Fiske Bates 
THE MORNING NAP 
I I seems very insignificant thing, that 
morning nap, but what an amount of 
ile it manages to stir up in otherwise 


1 know a household that 
is kept in almost constant turmoil wholly be 
of this seductive little self-indulgence. 
Nearly family jars may be traced to 
the fact that one member of family did 
not have strength of mind enough to get up 
the morning when be was calied 
rhe of those mortals who 
have the formed habit of early rising, and she 
stand the indolence and inertia 
which make any one lie drowsily in bed on 
a beautiful bright morning She herself 
longs to get up and get at the day's work 
It would ulterly for her to 
waste the best part of the day in sleep The 
rest of the family, however, are not so fortu 
nate. One in particular is a slave to his ex 
tra forty winks 

It is not that he does not desire to rise in 
time He has formed resolution after reso- 
lution, but He would like 
to get started early as well as any one, and 
every night is sure that the next day he 
will, but in the morning it does. not seem at 
all the same. So dowu he comes, rushing, 
half an hour late each morning, angry with 
himself because he knows he will be chasing 
that lost half-hour vainly all through the day, 
and angry with the rest of the world because 
knows he is in the wrong, and he im. 
agines they think so 

It is ill a bad habit simply one of those 
weaknesses that people yield to because they 
don't seem large enough to fight against. 
No real struggle worth while It 
would be after a few determined 
eff to overcome this inclination, and 
wouldn't it be worth while to make such ef 
forts if we thought at length we could join 
the ranks of those most blessed among men, 
the people who like to get up early? 
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THE DAY AND THE DISH. 
M so glad Christmas is coming!” the lit 
tle boy cried ‘Then we shali have 


plum-pudding!” ‘I like Thanksgiving best 
and pumpkin pie,” said the little girl. And 
both of them were reproved on the spot for 
their gluttony, and for associating the day so 
entirely with things to eat, by their mother, 
who was then ordering ber turkey for the 
great holiday, and telling the new cook that 
she always had salt fish for the Saturday 
dinner, and brown bread and baked beans 
for the Sunday breakfast. It is not exactly 
flattering to our higher selves to observe the 
way in which we have welded into many of 
our festival and fast days the custom of eat- 
ing some dish and dainty so strongly that the 


day and the dish have become inseparable 
What is Shrove-Tuesday without its pan- 
cakes in any family where the cookery 


thinks well of itself? Who does not remem- 
ber the London street cry that associates it 
self with Good-Friday : “ Hot cross-buns! One 
a penny, two a penny, hot cross-buns!” Must 
we not have eggs in every shape at Easter? 
and in how many regions famous for good 
living is it not ordained that on that day 
there shall be a ham boned, and stuffed with 
chives and shallots and all indigestible sweet 
and savory herbs in its honor? Should we 
think the Fourth of July decorously observed | 
without lamb and green pease on the dinner 
table? Is nota loaf of bread sacred to Lam 
mas day, the ist of August? A pretty cus 
tom it is, too, since it commemorates the old 
one of bringing to the church a loaf of new 
bread on that day, the old Saxon Gule of 
August, in recognition of the first harvesting, 
when the day was called Half-mas, finally 
becoming Lammas, a day we have to re 
member for the sake of sweet Juliet, the 
daughter of the Capulets——“ On Lammas eve 
at night shall she be fourteen.” Must we not 
have, too, a green goose for dinner on Mich 
ael-mas day, and are not apples and nuts 
sacred to Halloween, Turkey to Thanks 
giving, plum-pudding to Christmas, the 
great ring-cake to Twelfth Night or Lit- 
tle Christmas? And in old England, where- 
ever “country customs” are maintained, 
does the New- Year come in properly without 
the wassail-bowl? That wassail-bow], by 
the-way, whose name, corrupted by the com- 
monaility into vessel-cup, was born of the old 
salutation Wass hael, we will say, for the in- 
formation of those unlearned in such lore, 
was compounded of ale and nutmeg, sugar 
and toast, and roasted crabs. In childhood | 
we ourselves never had a doubt that these 
roasted crabs were the little crawling crea- 
tures of the sea-shore, the tiny scarlet and | 
white monster we wouk! find in our oyster 
stew, the same we saw bodily lurking— 








| the head well, and boil it until the meat leaves 


| 1 quart of this put 1 pint of wine, seasoning 


| an improvement to this dainty dish. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


. w 
In very ae any 8 » 
and it was a serious disillusionment to find 
that it was obly a roasted crab-apple. It 
was from the custom of giving the bit of 
toast in the wassail-bowl to the lady of the 
feast that drinking healths became also the 
drinking of toasts. So it would seem, then, 
that from time immemorial humanity has 
known how to give uo better grace to a day 
than to associate with it certain choice and 
seasonable foods, from the dish of beans 


plums that belong to Christmas and Jacky 
lorner 


HAIR-DRESSING IN AFRICA 


N some sections of the Dark Continent 

great stress is laid upon the proper style 
of hair-dressing. As it must answer for 
months, no wonder that careful attention 
should be given to the process. Women de- 
manding such service must compose them- 
selves full length upon a mat of reeds or 
rushes; the attendant, sitting at the head of 
the subject, combs with a long pin the matted 
locks that have not been under treatment for 
months, now and then snipping off an offend- 
ing lock, to be a little later used in some form 
of original ornamentation quite unknown in 
nature’s comely modelling. 

To give full scope to her genius, this female 
barber so arranges the numerous plaits that 
the full sweep of native artistic talent may be 
amply shown. The long braids, dripping | 
with oil of questionable fragrance, are made 
to form grotesque figures and shapes; and 
the recumbent lady must for hours be pa- 
tiently obedient, no matter how lofty ler 
social position, for a long period must inter- 
vene before she again submits herself to the 
severe and weariful operation. 


A CHOICE DISH. 


To Dress a Calf’s Head.—Seald and scrape 
it perfectly clean of hair. Cut in half, and 
take out the brains free from bones. Wash 


the bones. Cut the meat in slices, and have 
ready some good gravy made from veal. To 


with pepper, salt, and mace. Put the head 
into this liquor, and let it stew some time, 
Meanwhile take the brains, clean them and 
free them from strings, scald, and beat them 
up with an equal quantity of butter or fresh 
beef suet. Season with salt, pepper, and 
mace to your taste, and making the mixture 
into little balls, fry them, and add to the other 
meat,which must also be chopped to a hash. 
Thicken with two spoonfuls of flour and a 
small lump of butter, and bake in a baking- 
dish. Two hard-boiled eggs chopped and 
stirred in just before the baking begins are 








MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remed 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part o 
world. ‘T'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 


the | 





SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, but is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and | 
wholesome food. The most successful and reliable 
is the Gall Borden “ Eagle’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist sell it.—[{ Adv.) 


DORFLINGER'’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown in every requisite for the table, and in beau- 
tifa! pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts Genuine | 
yleces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & Sona, 
New York.—{ Ade.) | 


Counet.’s Benzow Cosmerto Soar. Prevents all 
dryness and roughness of the skin.—{ Adv. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 


W. Baker & Cos 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, | 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
ecouomical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 
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JAS. 8. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
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DON’T BECOME DISCOURAGED. 


AERATED OXYGEN. 
Wa f 9 
TOSS 














La 
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THE FIRST. THE LAST. 


The first gasp of the babe is for air,—the last 
<> aged is for air,—and all life between 


extremes goes on by ~. 
Pure air means health. air makes 


bad blood, misery. Pure air makes 

people better. AERATED OXYGEN is an 
day bi of ss a powerful anti- 

cept, and a cure for Catarr , Lung Trou- 
and Nerve 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO,, 


NASHUA, N. H. 


Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, 
New York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 
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Use the 
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iJ 
AN es TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for pny , 


by all Dealers or Sons Rr ot 
Address Dr. L. W. LYON, Maiden. eS 


1784. 


Sold 





1892. In Dvery 
Variety. 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Seld by all Daypeetante Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, eaety etn, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Little Classics, a set of three 





books, *‘ Gray's Elegy,” ‘* Old 
Oaken Bucket,” and ‘* Village 
Blacksmith.” Beautifully illus- 
trated, paper bound, a charming 
and delightful set of books, nev- 
er before sold at less than 25c. 
per set, now per set, by mail 
“ This Little Pig Went to Mar- 
ket.” A child's book, paper 
covered, colored illustrations, 
the story told in rhyme, a book 
worth 15c., now, by mail... ... 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


23d Street, New York City. 
Dry Goods. Established 1840. 


LIFE ON THE CIRCUIT WITH LINCOLN. 


By Major Henry C. Wuirney. One 
of his closest friends, who shared his 
confidence and knew him intimately 
during his evolution from a circuit law- 
yer to a national statesman. Profusely 
illustrated with portraits and views, to- 
gether with 13 fac-simile letters and 
many other novel features. Quarto, 
cloth, gilt top, $3.50. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
God in His World: 


AN INTERPRETATION. 


Book I. From the Beginning. Book II. 
The Incarnation. Book III. The 
Divine Human Fellowship. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$1 25. 

A remarkable contribution to current re- 
ligious literature. . . . In these days, when bald 
materialism has gained such a foothold even 
in the Christian Church, it is a hopeful sign 
to find a boon like this, so full of genuine spir- 
ituality and yet so free from pious vapidity 
and cant.—V. Y. 7ridune. 

A book of ideas—a thoroughly honest book— 
a book, in short, such as does not appear every 

and one which becomes the more inspiring, 
helpful, and comforting the more one enters 

into it.—Churchman, N.Y. 

Undoubtedly one of the ablest books issued 
for a long time.—Odserver, N.Y. 

A true, real, noble expression of religion— 
one which is at once mystical and rational, 
vital and philosophical ; an expression such as 
this age needs, and no other age than this could 
have produced.—Christian Union, N.Y. 











Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


CH” The above work will be sent by mail, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or 





Mexico, on receipt of the price, 
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CASH’S 
CAMBRIC 
FRILLINGS 


For tri Laces Ladies’ and Children’s 
and American Teabe, etc. 


The « BROADWAY” Pattern. 
With Drawing Cord woven into the Cambric. 





Widths from %% inch up to 3 inches. 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 





SEND FOR 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BOOK 


(Showing other d and containing 
woven samples of material) 


FREE BY MAIL. Address 
J. & J. CASH, 92 GREENE ST., N. Y. N.Y. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


manufacturing furrier, 124 West 42d Street, 
near 6th Avenue Elevated Station, New York, 

has marked down prices 
S of genuine mink neck- 
am scarfs, with head and 
claws in perfect repre- 
sentation of the animal, 
to $5, $8, and $10 for 
the very best. Hud- 
son’s Bay sable, $10, 
$15, $20, and $25. 
Genuine Russian sable, 
$40, $65, $75, and $100. 
The leading styles in 
sealskin garments and 
fashionable furs of every 
description at lowest possible prices for reli- 
able goods. Mail orders promptly filled. 





Fashion-book mailed free. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 


124 WEsT 42d ST., NEW YORK. 








Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
50 cents each. 





A Little Swiss Sojourn. 


Dean HOWELLS. 

A Family Canoe Trip. 
WATTERS SNEDEKER. 
James Russell Lowell: An Address. By 

Georce WILLIAM CuRTIS. 
A Letter of Introduction. 
WILLIAM Dean HoOwgELLs, 
In the Vestibule Limited. A Story. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


The Albany Depot. 


HOWELLS. 


By WILLIAM 


By FLORENCE 


A Farce. By 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


i The above works are for sale by all booksellers, | 


or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part a 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of t 
gree. 








The Standard Pianos of the World! 
The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


30 ei trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. cuilugtrated ee 
free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


B Altman & Co,, 


18th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers of the 


FASSO 
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This pretty little Guimp dress is made of bright col- | 


Made in nineteen Models, | 
ored Cashmere, trimmed to simulate a jacket, with 


ruffies of Cashmere embroidered in black, headed with adapted fo all figures. 
silk braid: also in light shades, for dancing school and 


We have demonstrated that it adds 
nothing to the cost to have children 
clothed correctly and tastefully at all 

es. 


BEST&CO 


Liliputian Bazaar. 
60-62 West 23d St, N. CY. 


finish and quality of ma-| 





ROBES IN BOXES 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


iVe place on sale, this week, 
800 choice Pattern Dresses 
of extra heavy Cashmere, 
Serge, and Armure; prices 


$8.00, $10.00, and "$12.50. 
Each rode is’ daintily em- 
_broidered in new needle- 


WRAPS AND FURS. [eltdas'nsacemssmene 


|box, for the convenience 
of holiday trade. They are 
worth double the prices 
Imported French Wraps, English Box uoted 
Coatsand Jackets, Fur-trimmed Cloak;:. 4 a 
Street, Dinner, and Evening Costumes. A sale of Wool Dress Pat- 
terns, for holiday presents, is 
F U R Ss now in progress in the Base- 
“ ment Salesroom. There are 
Seal Wraps, Seal Cloaks. Mink, Lynx, 
Astrachan, Persian Lamb. Muffs, | 
Capes, and Boas. Fur Trimmings, Fur 
Carriage Robes, 


ten tables filled with the best 
Droadovay K 19th st. 


values we have ever offered: 
NEW YORK CITY 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


$8.00 per ‘full il dress length. 
Per Year: 


James McCreery &Co, | 














Broadway and I \th St., 
New York, 


MENDING TISSUE 


| Repairs clothing better than neeale and thread; Silk, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY.... vats “ 400 | Satin, Cotton, and Woolen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh, 
HARPER'S BAZAR............. 7 400 Umbrellas, ete., all colors.) Sample yard, 10c. Three 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE - re pei yards, Wc. ‘Twelve yards, 65c. Stamps taken. Ageuts 


wanted. Address STAYNER & CO., ', Providence, R L 
Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subserip- —— a 


tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should ‘SHOPPING and business of all kinds 
Post in New York by a lady of 
bea panied by poffies Money Order or Draft. experience, good tas , withont charge. , Cireular 
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PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 











By WILLIAM DEAN | 





hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice 
FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 





completely remedied by it. 
lends an added charm to their pretty | mouths, 














LIGHT AND HEAVY CLOAKINGS ARE STAMPED 

“ CRAVENETTE " EVERY YARD ON THE BACK | 
ROUGH AND SMOOTH SERGES AND ALL DRESS | 
MATERIALS ARE STAMPED “CRAVENETTE” & | 
EVERY 5 YARDS ON THE SELVEDGE. 

ALL GOODS WATERPROOFED BY OUR PAT- 

ENT PROCESS ARE STAMPED AS ABOVE FOR PURPOSES OF IDENTIFICATION. 
NONE OTHERS CENUINE, 
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Oldilearh 


party dresses. oa 
Prices 4 years $5,00, 8 years $6.30, iniermediate sizes For symmetry of shape, | 
in proportion. | 


terials used tt ts unequalled. | 
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get one that will make you and 
your dress fit each other as they 


ought 


to, and as they 






will if you get the right 
corset. The 


is what you want. 
It is celebrated 

from one end of » 
the world to the other 
as the “ perfect-fitting ” 
All leading dry- 
goods houses 


corset. 
recom- 
mendit. Itis guaranteed, 
and if it shouldn’t be 
satisfactory, you take back your money. 





/\ANGDON & BATCHELLERS ® 
GENUINE | 
THOMSONS CLOVE: YE FITTINGS 


(TRADE MARK) 
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> DEAFIES 


«+BY ELECTRICITY. . 
10 cents for our 100 page 


Send 
*sElectro Medical Theory and 
Practice.” 


B. B. BLISS, Lowa Falls, lowa. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Caneer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dr. W. EB. Brown & Son, N. Adams, Mass. 
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A DISCOVERY. 


HAWKINS 
ACUM 
AN EX 


STANCES CALI 


ELLEN’ 


THEM 
WIDOWER 


FORTH ror 


A LEAP-YEAR CHRISTMAS 
aetes Bontine had been Amanda Da- 
yw for three years, to the exclusion of 
vould have been attracted by 
Frederick Charles's nnremit- 
»any opportunity. He was at 
» or three evenings a week 
, This being the case, it 
had the fleld to bhimeelf and 
ought it useless to look in 
ngaged. There was nothing 
erick Charles's inability to 
him. He was not a coward in 
uded to put the question, and 
ndication of helping him. Her 
f was not worth propusing to she 

t wort! naving. 
¢ present year of grace arrived, being leap- 
e diftide cherished the hope that 
Ww d exercise the woman's prerogative, 
very quadrennium, and propose to him. 
1 date of the incident about to be nar- 


young mars 


AR RH OM by7 


CHRISTMAS 
SANTA CLAUS COME TER MY HOUSE 


ON THE STAGE. 
Say 
liow 
Cuz 


Dis 


you 
DAT 
MORNING.” 


KNow? 


GONE 


A CHRISTMAS REQUEST. 


Tom eald Tom's father, you 
» to the fireplace, and call up to Santa 
nd tell him what you want him to 
or Christmas.” 

t deeply for a few minutes, and 
wavely over to the fireplace, and 

yw before the fender, began 
_ Mr. Clans, | want a three-wheeled 
weausee I always fall off the other 
break my neck. I want lots of mar- 
and railway engines, and steam- 


Giot that 


“ 


d tops 


ume no answer 
said his father. “He hears 
mnt a pony, and a dog, and a 
te of books aad tin soldiers. In 
soe, you might bring me a 
ng 
— 
dined upon cacumbers, 
by a dieh of cream 
) not of peacefal slambers, 
but a borrid dream 
— 
¢ it snows Christmas eve,” said Har- 
“becanse if it don’t Santa Clans may have 
1 balloon, and if it busted, all the 
--— 
AN ODE TO PHILADELPHIA. 
Dear Quakertown's herself again, 
Prepared with aught that comes to grapple. 
For when the summer-time doth wane 
Begins the great and glorious reign 
Of great and giorious scrapple. 


LAS’ NIGHT.” 


TURKEY | DONE WON AT DE RAFFLE WUZ 


I FIND THAT GOOD QUALITIES DEVELOP IN THE MOST UNEXPECTED MANNER 


INSTANCE, | MADE A VERY POOR HUSBAND, BUT 


rated, the hopes of Frederick Charles had been disap- 
ON Lec 

: The two were sitting before the fire in the Dusen- 
berry parlor one Thursday night in the middle of De- 
cember, when the girl remarked: “ llow rapidly time 
ie fying! It will soon be Christmas.” 

* Yes,” he replied ; “ and it will be leap-year Chriet- 
mas too, By-the-way, leap-year will soon be gone.” 

“So it will,” replied the girl, demurely 

“What would you like me to give you this leap- 
year Christmas ?” asked the yonug man 

“ Why, Fred, I'd like you to give me—” 

“Speak out, Amanda! Don't be afraid,” replied 
Bunting, who began to get courageous with the idea 
that at last he had about brought her to the point of 
asking that he give himself as a Christmas gilt. 

_ I—I hardly like to.” 

And the girl hung her head 

**Don't be afraid! I'll give you anything you ask 
for,” he declared, in a great burst of generosity. 

“ Well, then, Fred, I wish you ae give me—” 

“Out with it. Don’t be backward,” he said, im- 
patiently. “Give you what, my dear?” 

“Give me a chance to see some- 
thing of some other young men be- 
sides yourself.” 

Wituiam Henney Siveren. 
ee 


“You ought to advertise your 
bueinesn. Ten thousand dollars 
will give you lots of advertising.’ 

“Tl get it cheaper than that. 
I've arranged with my cashier to 
abscoud with five thousand dollars. 
The papers will be full of it. All 
reading matter, too.” 

——_o 


“John,” sald Mre. Hawkins, “I 
have a surprise for you. I've saved 
over two handred dollars of my al- 
lowance this year. Aren't you glad ?” 

“Very,” euid Mr. Hawkins, “I 
can cut your allowance down four 
handred dollars next year.” 

ee 


“ There’s a dead bee out in the 
yard, mamma,” said little Jack, 
“and I'm going out to get him 
and see if I can’t find the pin he 
pricks people with when he’s mad 
at ‘em.” 

“ My papa's the superintendent of 
our Sunday-echool,” said little Nell. 

“Hoh! That ain't anything,” 
eaid Hal. “ y papa's a vestibule 
in our church.’ 

a 


“My lovely bathing-suit was 
ruined by the salt-water last sum- 
mer,” said Miss Holloway. “ Next 
year I shall not go iv without a mack- 
utush.”” 

“How did Morley cure his wife 
of whistling 7” 

“He kissed her every time she 
puckered ber lips.” 


DRILLING THE AWKWARD SQUAD, NAVAL RESERVE. 


L 
OFFICER. “ Faut in!” 


NO GRASS ON IT. 


“One of your neighbor's cows is 
grazing on your lawn, Wilkins.” 

“Let her graze,” said Wilkins, 
“The lawn's only been going a year, 
and the brute wil! starve to ith.” 


“What do you do, Mr. Basso, 
when you find yourself singing in a 
quartette with yple who don’t 
know the music 7” 

“I sing so load that the others 
can't be heard,” said Mr. Basso. 


“Monopolies ruin me,” said Jack 
Fakir, the artist. 

“In what way 7?” 

“Only one man is allowed to paint 
Gérémes; same way with Bougue- 
reaus—and they're the things that 
sell.” 

“Papa,” asked cunning little 
Mandie, “if rivers’ had sand in 
‘em instead of water, would they 
flow up or down hill?” 

And then papa, who was a lead- 
ing prohibitioniet, went out and 
soaked his system with Calisaya. 


“What a beautiful woman Miss 
Barclay is! By Jove, she is a Ve- 
nus,” sald Hieks. 

eo hI” returned Mawson. “Look 
at ber arms; they'reso thin you can't 


see ‘em. 

“That's all right, She's a Venus of Milo,” explain- 
ed Hicks. pi ELS: 

“TI don't think our son Tommy will ever set the 
river on fire, my dear,” said Mr. Djinka. 

“Probably not,” said Mra. Djinks ; ** but if he keepa 
on as he has begun he'll tarn the world upside down.” 
eS 

“Thank Heaven!” said Jabez Percy Stabbs, “I am 
at last making a name for myself.” 
“T should think you might thank Heaven, consider- 


ing the name you've been using all along,” retorted 
Witherup. 


UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


YOUNG FRESH. “Au, I TELL You, OLD Man, I'M 
NOT GOING TO BE THE TIMID FOOL I WAS LAST 
I'M GOING TO Kiss EVERY FEMALE I 
UNDER THE MISTLETOE, AND DON'T YOU FOR- 


CHRISTMAS. 
caTcu 
eer iT!” 


IDIOCY IN THE COUNTRY. 

* Your hired man reminds me of a famous author.” 
said Hawkins. e 

** Lamb— because he is meek 7” asked Hicks. 

“ Nope.” 

a Longfellow—because he is tall ?” 

* Nope.” 

“Who, then 7” 

“ Ouida—because he weeds.” 


1008 


- ache, and two doctors. 


ye ! 


Sa enh 


A CURISTMAS-EVE SHOOTING-MATCH FOR A TURKEY. 


A DISSATISFIED BOY. 


Me. Hosaox. “Sarely, Johnny, you are not crying, 
with all those fine Christmas presenis that Santa 
Claus has brought you ?” 

Jonnny (between sobs). “ There ien’t (hoo-hoo!) any- 
thing to make a (boo-hoo!) noise with.” 


—_——_~=.—_—_ 


THE CONTRARINESS OF YOUTH. 


My Mette boy, when I'm at work, 

th love to sit upon my knee; 

But when I have the time. to shirk, 
He has no slightes: use for me. 


LADY OF COLOR (from New Jer- 
sey, a8 Young Fresh and hia friend 
step out of doors), “ H&A VO 18, Mis- 
TLETOE, NICE AND FRESH!” 


BOBBY'S SCHEME. 
Small Bobby was eo much afraid 
That Sania would forget to leave 
The many things he'd asked bim for, 
He bang wo stocking Christmas 
eve. 


“ Because,” said be, “all other boys 
Will hang their stockings up,and he 

If mine ix not there, cannot help 
But notice it, it seems to me."’ 





————___———_ 


TOMMY'S ENJOYABLE 
CHKISTMAS. 

“T had a bose Christmas,” said 
Benny Bloobumper to Tommy Ho- 

ve 

“So did I,” replied Tommy. 

“1 hed a8 many oranges and as 
much turkey as I could eat,” Benny 
went om 

“ Getany presente?” ueked Tommy. 

“Yes Papa gave me a pair of 
skates; mamma gave me a pair of 
eur-mufis, aud Uncie Henry sent mea 

k” 


“ Was that all?” asked Tommy 

“Why, yes; that was about all,” replied Renny, 
with some misgivings. 

“Then just listen to what I had. Pop gave me a 
safety; mom gave me a magic lantern: I had a big 
box of candy from Aunt Sue, and a dram from Uncle 
John, and a lot of oranges and dates; and I had tur- 
key and cranberry sauce, po end; and I had lots and 
lots of plum-pudding; and I bad an awful stomach- 
1 guess you can't beat that.” 


THEY FALL IN. 











a 





SUNSET. 


FTER a day of tempest, 
A battle o ? wind and rain, 
Just when the gloom was thickest, 
The sun shone forth again; 


Lit with a blaze of glory 

The track of the seething waves; 
Fell like. an angel's blessing 

On the desolate church-yard graves; 


Gave heart of hope to the fisher 
Wearily faring home; 
Brightened the brow of the good wife 
atching till he should come. 


And the words of the Holy Scripture 
Were borne to my soul again 

As I thought of the wonderful gladness 
Of sunshine after rain; 


And thought that ever the Master, 
As once in Galilee, 

Is ready to calm the tumult 
Of storm on land or sea. 


And yet when the gloom is thickest, 
And the day is almost done, 

He sends us cheer and courage 
In the gleam of the setting sun. 


GREEN LEAVES. 


VEN if one has not a window that com- 

mands the sun, and so, with that which 
flowers love best, gives a promise of flowers 
for the winter, it is well to have a number 
of house plants, both for health and for the 
beauty simply of the living green when all 
other green things are dead and gone. The 
handsome and luxuriant leaves of the gera- 
nium, or rather of the pelargoniums, are al- 
ways fresh and fine, and will fill a window 
with summer life of their owh; and those of 
the rose-geranium are not only choice and 
dainty in their shape, and make all the air 
sweet that reaches them, but bring on their 
perfumed breath a thousand associations with 
evening walks and lovers’ gifts and the last 
sprig laid in the hand of the dead. A rubber- 
plant, too, with its broad shining leaves, how- 
ever small the —- always gives a tropical 
suggestion, and so do ferns and palms. So 
also do the’ little orange and lemon trees, 
that you may raise from the seed yourself, 
while they add to one’s pleasure the ineffable 
pleasure of hope, as one may always think 
of the possibility of their breaking out into 


spotiess blossom, whether they ever do or | 


not. An old-fashioned daphne, too, has a 
soft thick greenery of its own, grows to good 
size, loves a place not overheated, and when 
it does flow 
know nothing more exquisite. We have 
seen many a house, where there was neither 


furnace nor steam heat, made a complete | 


bower all winter with the English ivy that 
wreathed the walls, and the lush 

as bright as sunshine, and with a wax-plant 
of polished leaves and wonderful starry 
blossoms of delicate fragrance; it seemed to 
need no better furnishing. A little pot of 
musk, while it makes small show of color of 
any sort, will yet shed a pleasant perfume 
about it that makes you feel as if unnumber- 
ed flowers were at hand; and we have seen a 
great purple passion-flower line the walls in 
a real glory of bloom where the heat was very 
moderate indeed, but where there was shelter 


from east and north winds. Meanwhile the | 


begonias, with the strange rich color of their | 


broad leaves full of an abundant vitality, 
even when they fail to blossom, and they 
seldom fail,and the spider-plant hanging from 
some bracket, make enough greenery to give 

place a look of summer:and an air of 
refinement. Most, if not all, of these plants 
are the simple ones that people do not have 
to go to greenhouses for, but which neigh- 
bors slip and pot for each other from year to 
year, sometimes one plant peopling a whole 
neighborhood with its offshoots, neighbors 
who are never so well pleased and flattered 
as when you ask them for a slip, a bulb, a 
root, and show them afterwards by the care 
you take of it how much you value it. 


GLASS-PAPER. 


yO a thoughtful Japanese student must we 

make our bow for such a successful in- 
vention as this promises to become. An 
aquatic plant indigenous to his native coun- 
try furnishes the proper material. 

The most noticeable feature of glass-paper 
is its wonderful transparency ; this, added to 
unusual strength and tenacity, will doubtless 
render it an important article of traffic. 
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THE COOK’S DILEMMA, 


Bbw teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
and one of soda to a quart of flour” 
was formerly the standing direction in every 
kitchen for making light biscuit, cake, etc. 
It has been found of late that the old rule 
won't work, double this quantity of cream 
of tartar being frequently required to pro- 
duce the former result, and even then, ow- 
ing to the great variation in strength of the 
best cream of tartar that can be purchased at 
the stores, uniform results can no longer be 
depended upon in its use. 

The cause of this inferiority of modern 
cream of tartar is caused by its great adul- 
teration. The official tests show that the 
cream of tartar of the shops, which house- 
keepers must depend upon for their supply, 
contains lime, alum, and gypsum in amounts 
from ten to sixty per cent. of the whole. Of 
course it is impossible to produce light or 
wholesonfe bread with such stuff as this for 
a leavening material, and the best cooks, if 
relying - its use, must frequently fail in 
their wor The old formula, therefore, no 
longer to be relied upon, must give way to 
new methods. 

The difficulty herefrom may be avoided by 
the use of a proper baking powder; but care 
raust be taken in selecting one that is pure, 
for most of the baking powders and bread 

reparations of the market are made either 
rom the very cream of tartar above described, 

or from alum, which is poison, and hence 
their use is attended with the same incon- 


venience and dangerous results that follow | 


the use of adulterated cream of tartar. The 
only sure way to escape the dangers from 
these impurities is in the selection of a bak- 
ing powder of a thoroughly well-established 
reputation, whose absolute parity, whole- 
someness, and effective power as a leavening 
agent have been confirmed beyond contra- 
vention. 
this want more nearly than any other, and 


has been recommended by the Government | 


chemists as the most acceptable and perfect 
substitute for the old-fashioned cream of 
tartar and soda. Its manufacturers have an 
advantage over all others in possessing facil- 
ities for obtaining pure materials. They re- 
fine their cream of tartar direct from the im- 
ported crude 

rocesses, exclusivel 
is rendered chemically pure. In addition to 
this, they employ a number of expert chem- 
ists who thoroughly test every pound of in- 
gredient used, and admit no material into 
the Royal Baking Powder compound until 


its universal market, and the great magni- 


tude of its sales, this company finds it to its | 
| interests to adopt these extraordinary meth- 


ods, which no baking - powder maker whose 
market is limited to a single state or locality 
can afford. 





The Royal Baking Powder meets | 


ape acid by means of patented | 
their own, by which it | 


"Was flever done” 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


BALTIMORE, 


NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 


Fairbank’s Gold-Dust Washing Powder. 





THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD 


Bilt nba meenetibee 

<cHiILoRE MN. ’ 
rel iW 4k > * 
CONY: 


SHIPPING DEPOT — 
JOMN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK 





For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“A Luxury for Shampooing. "Medical Standard, Chicago. 
tt Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘*The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MPG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 





9299004 99104 9909 999990000 090.9099 900 09000090904 


F299 0909 9000000000000 0000000009 


Sample can mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Agents 
Franklin Street and West Broadway, New York. 
02008009009 99008 00000000000 00 00.9.0.00000 00000000! 


Requires no 
boiling. 
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The most delicate and lasting of Perfumes. 


+ MAYB 


Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 


BOUQUE 


Acknowledged 
the most delicious perfume distilled. 


Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York, 


ple sent on receipt of 10 cents. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Fish Cakes on the Table in 15 Minutes. 


SHREDDED 
CODFISH. 


+ Handy toc. Package. 
No Soaking, No Boiling, 
No Odor. 


ALL GROCERS HAVE IT. 


‘}. W. BEARDSLEY'S SONS, 
179 West Street, - - - New York, 
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A thing of beauty that will lighten the burdens of 
every day in the year. The “ Bissells’’ are perfect. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


B* the embers, that drear day, 

She sat bent and old and gray; 
Gone her darlings, gone ber wealth, 
Gone her glow of gracious health: 
Gathering from the sombre shade 

In dim deep corners slowly laid, 
Darkness closed round her like a breath 
Blown from the long ways of death 


Happy children on the way 
Danced to meet the holiday 
Happy fathers, late and last, 
Precious parcels carried past; 

Like a trump of happy doom 
Calling gladly through the gloom, 


Far abroad the flying train 
Brought the wanderers home again; 
Safe from all the year’s alarms 
Mothers opened wide their arms; 


mirth- 
her hearth. 


Every fire flashed rosy 
She sat dark besick 


Everywhere from hill to coast 


All made ready for the roast; 

Great birds, with their savory hoard, 
Waited on the morrow’s board . 
Gleaming grapes and jars of quince, 
Pasties crammed with luscious mince, 
Jellies glittering with the glow 

Melted rubies ought to show 

Crystal bow!, and dish of delf, 

Loaded every pantry shelf 


W oe you passed the open door 


Spices, W ifted from the shore 

Of isiands set in summer seas 

Blew on the delightful brecze 

She, to save her strength from dust, 
Had the remnant of a crust 
Jangling sleigh-bells shook a shower 
Of music on the lonely hour; 
Air-drawn welcomes throbbed to her 
From the homes of festive stir 
Where the soft and sovereign hand 
Was a sceptre of command 

Blest vere where to and fro 
Kindly faces come and go, 

And the warm word breathes along 
Loving voices sweet as song! 
Suddenly seemed hard the way 

Here to keep her Christmas day. 
Swiftly then the lingering spark 
Flung a flame across the dark 


Through the heartache of the place 
Blushed the blooming of a face, 
Through the pain and the oppressing 
Gusbed a warmth of conscious blessing, 
Some great presence filled the room, 
Quickening life, transfiguring gloom. 


What a spirit moved her then 

To give the King his own again! 
Grief, she said, and Death and Night 
Round me spread their blackest might. 
Nothing lifted the thick air 

But the leading of a prayer 

Shall it not be well with m« 

I am conqueror ofthe three 
Flower-fresh lights around me fleeing, 
I had youth and joy of being 

Love came early down my way, 
Kindled dawning into day, 

Full of sunshine every morn 

Found the dewy earth new born, 
And the great stars at their will 
Went with us, in Eden still 

Love But I am glad, 

Oh, that love I had! 


has gone 
my love 


Tidheyed as the downy peach 
Children came I see them each 
When the wind without makes moan 
And I sit here all alone 

Every little mystic soul— 

Every little curly polil- 

How they nestled in my breast 
When I sang them into rest! 

Eyes the dew of heaven filled, 
Warbling voices never stilled 
Pattering of little feet, 

*rayers at twilight—sweet, so sweet— 
Through the silence with a thrill, 
Oh, thank heaven, 1 have them still! 


Now, since life is low, it were 
Pleasant where quick shadows stir, 
Pleasant by some fire to wait 
Whiere dear warders keep the gate. 
Yet when I bless God, I cross 
Heavenly thresholds out of |oss, 
Feel the love I used to feel 
Like warm arms around me 
Feel the airs arise and blow, 
Hear the music fall and flow 
Almost hear my darlings’ feet 

Flying down the shining street! 
Though want sits beside me long, 
Dulness muffles all my song, 

Age and pain my days destroy 

Once I knew the whole of joy! 

With no moment to be sad, 

I bless God for what I had, 

I bless God for what I have 

Just across the lonesome grave, 

And with great love make winter May, 
And all days dear as Christmas day. 


steal, 


THE CHARM OF THE 
UNEXPECTED. 
N a well-regulated, systematic household a 
bit of bohemianism adds a zest to the daily 
routine that nothing else cnn give; 
lawless spirit, not the Jack of responsibility 








not the | 


fouud in radical bobemianism, but the inno- | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


cent, childish enjoyment of the unexpected, 
which is the real charm of bohemia. To be 
sure, carefully ordered living, with the prac- 
tical work thoughtfully carried on, makes 
reliable, prudent home- keeping. But while 
it may be wise to have duties bounded north, 
east, south, and west, to have every pleasure 
anticipated is far from wise. Even a child 
feels, though he may not be able to define it, 
that depression of spirit which comes when 
long-looked-for pleasures fall short of his 
expectation. And, alas! how rarely do long- 
thought-of pleasures, long-planned schemes, 
realize the anticipations! 

A greater part of the charm of pleasures 
taken unexpectedly is the sudden freeing of 
ourselves from the routine that fits so tightly 
about us. If pleasures are always planned 
and arranged, this very work of planning 
them becomes part and parcel of routine, 
and robs us of the chance to unharness our- 
selves. We need to turn ourselves out to 
pasture now and then. We are too well 
regulated in our pleasures. 

Give yourself, oh, housewife, a chance to 
be youthfully free from care, and when the 
moment comes, yield yourself to it, and see 
how the change will rest you. When John 
comes, and in his hearty way asks you to 
ride or walk or pay a visit with him, do not 
say: ‘‘I must mend these clothes. It is the 
day for that work.” Do not say: ‘‘ I cannot 
get ready. I have this or that to see to.” 
Quickly get yourself ready and enter into the 
delight of the present. Put away the thought 
of the sweeping or mending. Work need 
not always be your captain. Let pleasure 
sometimes be the commanding officer. Take 
the unexpected outing joyfully. 

This yielding to the charm of the unex- 
pected is restful and soothing. It renews 
our youth and gives a freshened power to 
settle the practical daily problems of living 
more justly, more easily. It is like oil on a 
hard-run machine. It lessens the friction. 
But beyond these things, the one who culti- 
vates his or her capacity for enjoyment finds 
pleasure in small things. Pleasures that 
must habitually be large, and marshalled in 
their lines like the factors of a political cam- 
paign, have lost their charm, They can 
never bring contented minds. Make the 
pleasures of the home as many as may be. 
Let some of them be longed for, but do not 
omit the unexpected, that touch of bohemian 
freedom, if you would make your household 
youthful, cheerful, and contented. 
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WOLFENBERG. 
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weat—something quiet and neat, that he would not ‘be 
ashamed of,” she goes on, with’a pretty hesitation. ‘‘ And 
yet not quite so expensive as this ring—I could not afford 
that—though Peggy has been so good to me.” 

*‘And what you are thinking of is a plain, simple, flat 
gold hoop for the finger, with AW or Mizpah on jt, in blue 
enamel; very well; and when you have that already fixed 
in your mind, why don’t you say so at once?” 

“Then will you come with me to help me to choose it?” 

“‘ When you have got the size.” ’ 

‘* Oh, of course.” Then a pause of reflection. ‘‘ And there 
will be no secret and no surprise, after all, if I have to ask 
him to let me measure his . In that case, perhaps— 
perhaps it would be just as well if Julian 
the shop.” 

**It would be the very best yar, gr a possible.” 

And therewithal the Baby, looking immensely pleased, 
stole away to her own room, no doubt to hold serious con- 
sultation with the contents of her money-bag. 

The letter we had been promised from Amélie Dumaresq 
did not arrive; she herself came in its stead, about one 
o'clock on the following day. And whatever may have been 
the true object of this visit, outwardly she was in quite a 
merry mood, the merriment being of a rather hard and forced 
cast. Moreover, she was as impetuous aud obstinate and 
wilful as ever. Nothing would do but that we should come 
away, there and then, to have luncheon with her mother and 
herself at Glimmer’s Hotel. 

‘* You say you never go out to lunch, therefore you can 
have no en ment,” she went on, in her blunt and down- 
right fashion. ‘‘ Then Lady Cameron and her sister havin 
gone to the Crystal Palace—why, it is an opportunity: 
really must insist on your taking a little holiday. You have 
no idea hew dull it is for poor Mimsey and.me, with that 
wicked Ernest hiding himself in Paris, and not even sending 
us a line. Come,now. I told Mimsey I should fetch you 
both; I cannot go back without you. It is quite a gay 
morning—for London. The walk will do you good.” 

Now in the case of busy people, going out to lunch sim- 
ply means the destruction of the day; neveutheless certain 
promises had been made to Wolfenberg, so at length we 
yielded and went. And as we walked along to Glimmer’s 
Hotel this young lady seemed determined to convince us 
that she was in excellent spirits, light of heart, and careless 
in mind, It is true that when we reached the hotel, and 
when she had in a way handed us over to her mother, she 
subsided somewhat, and a worn and absent look came into 
her face that we had not noticed there before. At times she 
would sink into periods of sombre silence, and then again, 
abruptly recalling herself, would break in upon the conver- 
sation with some petulant and laughing remark. Of course 
no word was said of Paul Hitrovo; there was even a careful, 
not to say painful, avoidance of all topics that might lead in 
that direction. But these were two American ladies, not 
very familiar with London and London sights, so there was 
plenty to talk about apart from dangerous things. 

Of a sudden Amélie said: 

‘‘Now do you perfectly understand that I cannot allow 
you to go back home? Oh, no, not at all. Your day is lost. 
Besides, I can guess what would happen to you. You 
would be inundated with Orotanians all the afternoon. In- 
stead of that we must go somewhere—we four—by our- 
selves.” She rose from the table, and went and got a news- 
paper. After the briefest survey she coytinued: ‘‘ Here is 
the very thing: a concert at St. James’s Hall at three, and 
, the wonderful violinist. That will just do.” 

The next time the waiter came into the room she had a 
memorandum ready, and a commissionnaire was despatched 
to secure stalls. What did it matter? The day was iost. 
But if we had known what was going to happen at St. 
James’s Hall that afternoon, not all the violin-playing in the 
world would have dragged us thither. 

We were in good time; the house was not overcrowded; 
we found our seats easily. And then Amélie, having thus 
as it were provided for the entertainment of her mother and 
her guests, appeared to withdraw within herself, relapsing 
into a profound reverie. She listened to the music, it is 
true, in a mechanical kind of way, but she hardly seemed 
to hear. And naturally there was no need for conversation 
now, nor, indeed, any tolerance of it. 

Then, in the most startling way, her attention was aroused ; 
it was as if some sudden blow had awakened her. She raised 
her head quickly; there was a bewilderment of pain in her 
eyes. Yet what was this? Merely that a lady had come 
forward to the front of the platform with a roll of music in 
her hand, while the bushy-haired gentleman at the piano had 
begun the prelude to her song. But these notes?—surely 
we had heard them elsewhere in far other circumstances? 
We glanced at the programme, which none of us had thought 
of examining beforehand: then we knew: it was Tschaikow- 
sky’s ‘‘ Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt.”  * 

** Mother—let me get past!—I must go out!—I cannot re- 
main here,” said this girl with the pallid face and the dis- 
traught eyes; she seemed to be trembling with a kind of ter- 
ror. 

‘* Amélie!”—and there was a hand put on her arm. “ You 
must not! ~ Sit still!” 

For indeed this Russian love-song had begun; and she 
dared not challenge the attention of the audience. Appar- 
ently she was trying hard not to listen; she held on<through 
the cruel pine Neg panting my gre h she twisted her pro- 
gramme as if it were a rope of steel. But the instant that 
the long-thundering applause announced that the song was 
over she rose; we made way for her, and went out into the 
corridor; and thither she came—pale, and quivering like a 
leaf; and yet, with a wonderful bravery, striving to be firm. 

I am not very well,” she said, in choking accents; ‘‘I 
must go back to the hotel.” 

‘** Amélie, the carriage won't be here for an hour!” cried 
the frightened mother. 

‘**But a cab—cannot we get a cab!” she said, in a sort of 
despair—as if she were wholly overcome and ready to sink 
to the ground. 

There was no difficulty about that ; and presently we were 
in a four-wheeled vehicle, returning to Glimmer’s Hotel. But 
hardly had we set out than the girl seemed to give way alto- 
gether. The unnatural proud calm of these last few days, 
and the forced gayety of the morning, had alike fled from 
her; the sound of the Russian song had recalled the magic 
nights on the Mediterranean, and revealed her worse than 
widowed state; and now, careless of who might see or hear, 
she abandoned herself to a “— poe and prostration of 
griet, and covered her face with her hands, and rocked her 

y, and wept aloud. 
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* Amélie! my darling!” the terrified mother cried, and 
she tried to seize her hands. 

But she took no heed of her or of any one ; the tempest 
had broken. 

“Oh, I know—I know,” she exclaimed incoherently and 
recklessly through her sobs. ‘‘ Do you think I do not under- 
stand—why he remains away! It—it is a fine training we 
—American girls get— freedom and independence—but—but 
it is not valued on this side. Here—here it is rudeness—in- 
solence—why should he not £ away from it! He—be ex- 
pected to find the Parisian demoiselle—the ballroom débu- 
tante—who hardly lifts her eyes—and hardly dares to speak 
—and is taken back to her governess after the dance—and 
—and instead of that he found | peg ae er eorgeeeptane 
pudence. And—and how could he regard it—but with con- 
tempt—and scorn—and what could he do but go away? Go 
away—yes—when you scorn any one—that is the natural 
thing to do—” . 

a lie,” said the third of the three women, seeing that 
the mother was too panic-stricken to be of any use. ‘I am 
sure you are entirely mistaken. No one could be so foolish 
as to think that ord frankness was rudeness.” 

The girl seemed to A to pull herself together. After a 
minute or two of inarticulate sobbing she said, while her 
hands fell wearily to her side: ‘‘I am so sorry you came 
away from the concert. Will you not go back? Mother 
and [ can walk on to Glimmer's—” 

**Certainly not,” was the prompt answer. 

“*T have not been very well,” she pleaded. 
been seeing too many sights, and the fatigue—-” 

**That is it,” said Mrs. Dumaresq, eagerly. ‘‘I was sure 
she was doing too much; and when she breaks down, when 
she has one of these hysterical attacks, you must not heed a 
single word she says—not a single word. And there’s no 
ove can quiet Amélie and make her mistress of herself like 
ner olfenberg. Ido so wish he would come back from 

aris.” 

With this we arrived at Glimmer’s; and when the wan- 
faced and haggard-eyed creature had been seen to her own 
room, we returned to the cab, and drove home pondering. 

But there were still further and rapid surprises in store 
for us. Next morning, at the unusual hour of noon, a visit- 
or was announced, and. when one went down it was to dis- 
cover that Mrs. Threepenny-bit had already received and 
was now talking with Ernest Wolfenberg. 

‘* Here is news indeed,” she said, most blithely and cheer- 
fully. “Mr. Hitrovo is in London—came over with Mr. 
Wolfenberg last night, or rather this morning; they are at 
the same hotel; and in the afternoon they are going round 
to call on the Dumaresqs. I am so glad! Poor Amélie 
could not understand his silence at all, and now everything 
ae be explained, and she will be as happy as the day is 
jong.” 

Somehow Wolfenberg did not seem to share these radiant 
anticipations; his thoughtful face appeared a little concerned 
and anxious; and yet he laughed as he said: ‘‘ How well 
Amélie understands him! She declared that he would bring 
back these diamonds in precisely the same condition as when 
he took them away; and that is just how she will find them 
this afternoon.” 

**Oh, he has brought them back untouched?” said the 
small woman, quickly. 

“Quite,” he answered her. And then he added, with a 
certain carelessness: ‘‘I really think she might as well have 
them reset in London. She would have better opportuni- 
ties of overlooking and altering the designs.” 

Presently Mrs. Three nny-bit rose and left the room, to 
carry these cheerful tidings to Peggy; and hardly had the 
door been shut when Wolfenberg’s expression of face under 
went a sudden and even startling change. 

‘* Hitrovo bad pawned those diamonds!” he said, in a low 
voice. 

‘*What? Why did you not have him arrested, then?” 

** No, no; it was nothing like that,” he said, earnestly and 
hurriedly. ‘‘ You don’t understand. That is the wrong 
view. There is no criminality or vice about the young man, 
I am certain; nothing but carelessness and selfishness, and 
these are not uncommon. Remember his surroundings; the 
world of sport is his world; debts of honor the first debts to 
be paid. That's what he went to Nice for; and these dia- 
monds—they were the property of his future wife—they 
offered him a ready way of settling up; he borrowed a cer- 
tain sum on them, and then went on to Vienna to see about 
redeeming them. Why, if he had meant stealing the dia- 
monds, he would have taken them on to Vienna with him, 
and got ever so much more for them! It was an indiscreet 
transaction, no doubt ; still—still—I dare say he imagined 
that Amélie would not have disapproved; probably he took it 
for granted that, if he had por | her, she would have lent 
him the diamonds. It was only a temporary expedient; and 
then he went on to Vienna to see about the means of re- 
deeming them.” 

‘ Had he redeemed them when you found him?” one ven- 
tured to ask. 

Wolfenberg looked uneasy. 

“Well, no,” he said, after a moment's hesitation. And 
then he added, ‘* To tell you the truth, I had to do that.” 

**How much?” 

** £2200. But I had some money in Paris, and I managed 
to get the rest. Oh, that is nothing—that is nothing. That 
will be all right as soon as I hear from’ New York. I have 
written.” 

**And how much of all this story are you going to tell 
Amélie?” 

** Ah,” said he, with traces of strong emotion in his voice, 
‘* there is the terrible part of it—the dreadful responsibility. 
How can I dare to tell her anything, lest she might take the 
wrong view? If she were to jump to the conclusion that 
this man had deliberately deceived her—had made away 
with her diamonds—had cast her off—why, it would kill her: 
the destruction of her hopes—the outrage to her pride. Do 
you not see that she cannot be allowed to run the risk of 
making such a frightful mistake? Yes, for it would be a 
mistake altogether! He meant none of these thin not 
deliberately—not deliberately. But he is easily led away; 
the present moment is everything to him.” 

He rose and — to pace up and down the room; he 
was much agitated. 

‘| suppose,” he said, *‘ there is in every one of us a sneak 
and coward, if you only yield. One night I was ooo 
in Vienna. I seemed to hear a voice, and it said: ‘Why try 
to get this money to redeem the diamonds? Why persuade 
Hitrovo to go back with you to London? Go yourself to 
London. ell Amélie that this man has befooled her— 
pawned her diamonds—forsaken her. Then she will cast 
away from her all this entanglement; you will take your 
old place by her side; your art-companionship wiii be re- 
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‘We have 


sumed; she and you will be tagether, with all your projects 
to discuss, and the old affectionate and ped de 4 will 


and 
and fast and frank comradeship that 


Tears in his voice?—yes, and perhaps in his eyes, for 
aught one knew. Then he said, with that firmness that he 
could assume at times—that was, in fact, never far absent 
from him, even in his most meditative and absent moods: 
** Well, I must take the risk. I must accept the responsi- 
bility. I will not tell Amélie, nor yet ber mother, of these 
transactions in Nice and Vienna; the danger of misconstruc- 
tion, of oe arengrensen, is too desperate. They are wo- 
men; they might take an exaggerated view altogether; 
whereas a man can make allowances for Hitrovo's bringing- 
up, and his occupations, and pee a little tendency to 
self-indulgence and the ease of the present moment. And 
now that he has shown himself amenable, and capable of 
listening to reason and remonstrance—I mean as regards 
his coming over here, and doing what an honorable man 
should do—it is fair to imagine that when everything has 
been 7 settled about the marriage and so forth, 
all will eventual 4 go well. That will be my justification, 
as it will be my happiness. But, indeed, I do not see that 
I could have acted otherwise. I have tried for the best. 
And as it was for Amélie’s sake, you may suppose I did not 
spare long and anxious consideration—” 

Here the door opened, and he was struck silent. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


HER SATIN SHOE. 


| pe satin shoe, so soft and bright, 

Tied with a knot of ribbon blue, 

Is like a bird in rhythmic flight— 
Her satin shoe. 


She waltzes as the fairies do 
Led by Titania, through the light 
Of moon-beams and the silvery dew. 


She’s danced into my heart to-night— 
I’m quite undone. Ah, if she knew, 
Would she discard in elfin spite 
Her satin shoe? 
WituuaM H. Hayne. 


MANY THIEVES GO DOWN RED LANE. 


HIS is a homely saying, but within its proverblike garb 

there lurks an idea which is worth brief consideration. 
The red lane is the throat, and it was purposed by the Cre- 
ator as the pathway by which those things that are good 
for food might supply the strength and repair the waste of 
the human machine, But alas! how many thieves that rob 
the power, unnerve the strength, and increase the waste of 
vitality come in; some boldly, with our knowledge, and 
others slyly and unaware. Intemperance in food or drink, 
or even in drugs whose quality if rightly used is remedial, 
can,eonvert each and all of them into thieves, robbing the 
user either savagely and without quarter in brigand style, 
or bit by bit like a sneak thief. The truth that there cannot 
be a healthful, vigorous manhood or womanhood unless the 
body be well nourished has caused many to forget that there 
is a mind and soul to be fed as well, and has enlarged the 
feeding of the physical powers to a place beyond its right- 
ful deserts. Such people need to be reminded that it is not 
all of life to eat. 

An earnest mistress who feels the responsibilities of her po- 
sition as fireman to the human engives in her family ought 
sometimes to consider if she is not turning the means of 
flesh and muscle into thieves by her unwise use of them. 
The revival of the art of good cooking, which has happily 
prevailed during the last decade, has wrought a great bene- 
fit. But like many other great movements, there has been a 
band of stragglers lurking without the camp, and now that 
the battle is largely won, the thieves rush in to share the 
spoils. Proud of her victory over countless toothsome 
dishes, the cook places too many and too rich ones before 
the hungry eaters. A certain amount of dainties, whose 
office is merely to tickle the palate, is desirable, but they a 
pear too frequently. Not only are too many dishes devoid 
of strength-giving qualities set before the eaters, but too 
many nutritious ones are hurried together down the red lane. 
Do not let your pride in cookery, your vanity in setting 
forth a bounteous table, or your unwise desire to gratify the 
_— of those you gladly cater for, lead you to turn the 
vest evidences of your skill into thieves by your intemper- 
ate zeal. Consider well, and let the dishes, cooked and sea- 
soned to perfection, be wisely chosen, Let the simpler foods 
predominate. Make them varied, and by seasonableness 
and variety, rather than by richness, please the tastes with- 
out ongemns the strength of those who gather at your 
meals. 

Too rich, too abundant foods are not only turned into 
thieves of their eater’s ae. but they steal from those 
whose skill produce them. They steal the time, they steal 
the strength, and they steal the very appetite of the weary 
cook. Too many a woman knows what it is to spend so much 
time and vitality preparing the meals for her eager, thought- 
less household, that she sits down at the laden table with 
every muscle and nerve quivering, too tired to eat. Bea 
little just to yourself, oh, mother, and do not rob your own 
strength to make a merry meal for the family. Do not 
teach the sturdy boys and girls to be parasites, living off 

our force. If the evil is already begun, stop, and gradually 
bring the family back to a healthier life. Do not be too 
radical in your change, else the outcry of pampered tastes 
will unnerve your resolve. 

Last of all, this superabundance and elaborateness of food 
robs the family purse. It does this doubly: it spends money, 
and by weakened strength it lessens the capacity. If one can- 
not work one cannot earn, and the pocket-book is drained in 
a twofold way. There are many who are said to put all they 
earn on their backs, and it is almost as true that manyeput 
too large a proportion of their income down the red lane. In 
either case it profiteth nothing. This rude proverb does not 
warn against rightful travellers. Do not scorn its warning 
against the thieves. Aones BarLey ORMSBER. 
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TWO CHRISTMAS DINNERS. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


* At Christuas be merry and thankful withal 
And feast thy poor neighbors, the great with the 


HERE «peaks the very spirit of Christ- 
T mas. Here in New “York, where the 
strain of blood is mingled Dutch and Eng- 
lish, Christmas should find its stronghold. 

Those of us who know our Washington 
Irving, and who boast, as he did, of our 
sturdy Dutch ancestry, y inheri- 
tance and education ve of Christmas. 
And on the English —ah, what is not 
Christmas to the English! Who can read 
Dickens without being thrilled by his ac- 
counts of this feast day of the year, without 
sharing in that spirit which made his words 
glow and burn whenever he spoke of Christ- 
mas? The English may, as a nation, take 
their pleasures sadly, but here at least was 
one Englishman who knew what it was to be 
‘*merry and thankful withal.” 

The same note rings out in other English 
writers, though possibly less resonantly. 
Thackeray and Scott loved Christmas and 
wrote of it. So did Browning,and many, 
many others. Even Tennyson, in the sad- 
dest of his poems, wrote: 


a gain at Christmas did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
The silent snow poesess’d the earth, 
- 7 


The yule-clog sparkled keen with frost.” 


There are some carping critics—may their 
shadows —— grow less—who do not 
hesitate to say that since Christmas is a re- 
ligious feast it should be kept only with re- 
ligious observances. To their minds the 
ideas of merriment and thankfulness are in- 
compatible: They do not recollect Mary’s 
réjoicing that “the hungry He hath filled 
with good things,” nor do they reflect upon 
the inconsistency of expecting gratitude for 
spiritual benefits from a man with an empty 
stomach. 

So it comes to pass that the Christmas din- 
ner is the most important function of the 
holiday. There may be a Christmas with- 
out holly or mistletoe, there may be a Christ- 
mas without stockings or Christmas-tree, 
there have even been, alackaday! Christmases 
without presents, but there could not be a 
Christmas day without its dinner. 

When we bring to bear upon this point 
the best powers of our minds, it does not 
seem out of place to give careful thought to 
the outlining of our Christmas menu, and to 
the preparation of its items. 

The bustle and labor that fill the kitchen 
for days in advance seem only a fitting pre- 
lude to the event. 

Of course there are Christmas dinners and 
Christmas dinners. The rich woman who 
has a chef may leave to him the entire con- 
duct of the Yule feast. The less-fortunate 
woman, who does not possess one of these 
expensive luxuries, must plan and perbaps 
execute her designs, and will probably enjoy 
her dinner all the more on that account. 
There is a certain feeling of home sacredness 
about this particular meal more than any 
other in the year, and there seems to be al- 
most a desecration in entrusting it altogether 
to the hands of a hireling. This may be 
fanciful, but there are few women who will 
not understand and share in the fancy. 

Without a cordon bleu, but with only a 
very ordinary Norah, Dinah, or Gretchen in 
the kitchen, a good housekeeper may com- 
pose a bill of fare that will win general 
praise. With more competent aids she may 
go farther and (perhaps) fare better. Here 
are two menus from which she may make 
her choice. 

No. 1. 
Oyster Soup. 


Roast Turkey. Chicken Pie. 
Rice Croquettes. Celery. Sweet-potato Poff. 
Cranberry Sauce. 
Lettuce. 
Crackers. Cheese. Olives. 
Mince Pie. Plum Pudding, 
Fruit. Nuts and Raisins. 
Coffee. 
No. 2. 
Raw Oysters. 


Soup a la Reine. 
Hors d‘(Euvres. 
Salted Almonds. Olives. Radishes. 
Baked Halibut. Lobster Sauce. 
Parisian Potatoes. Sliced Cucumbers. 
Chicken Patés. 
Sweet bread Croquettes, 
Green Pease. 
Roast Turkey staffed with Chestnuts. 
Ceépes a la Bordelaise. | Creamed Spinach. 
Cranberry Sauce. 
Sorbet au Maraschino. 
Broiled Quail. Lettuce and Chiccory Salad. 
ince Pie. Lemon Tarts, 
Pium Pudding Glacé. 
Fancy Cakes. 
Froit. Nuts and Raisins. 
Bonbons, 


Coffee 
Water (thin) Biscuit. 


Celery. 


Oyster Sauce. 


Cream Cheese. 


With either of these menus the arrange- 
ment of the table may be substantially the 
same. It may be set as upon ordinary occa- 
sions—the requisite number of forks to the 
left of the plate, the knives and napkin at 
the right, the soup-spoon at right angles to 
them. If wine is to be ental: the glasses 
for this and the water may stand at the right. 
Since fashion has dictated that butter is not 
to be used at dinner, butter-plates or bread- 
and-butter plates may be dispensed with. 
A roll or a thick piece of bread may be laid 
upon the napkin. 

The little fancy dishes containing jelly, 
cranberry sauce, pickles, olives, etc., may be 
placed here and there about the table where 
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they will produce the best effect. If there is 
space for them, the dishes of nuts, raisins, 
and fruit may also remain on the table 
throughout the dinner. 

Of course the decoration par excellence for 
the Christmas dinner table must consist of 
holly and mistletoe. Their presence, how- 
ever, need not banish flowers. The centre- 
piece ny hs of roses or carnations, and it is 
— to other places on the table where 
holly may do its decorative work, and a piece 
of mistletoe must, by all means, be hung from 
the chandelier. The de corsage aud 
boutonniéres should be of holly. 

There may be as much or as little cere- 
mony about the serving of the dinner as the 
hostess pleases. With such a menu as the 
second one given the labor of waiting is 
greatly increased, for with so many courses 

dinner assumes a dignity which requires 
it to be served from the side. An exception 
may possibly be made in favor of the turkey, 
for there are many people to whom the repast 
would be shorn of half its splendor if the 
national bird were not carved on the table. 

The first menu is simpler, and requires less 
formal service. The hostess _ serve the 
soup from the tureen instead of having it 
passed by the waitress. She may preside 
over the chicken pie at one end of the table, 
while her husband does the honors of the 
turkey at the other. If possible, the vegeta- 
bles should be passed, as their presence on 
the table tends to destroy the symmetry of 
the decorations. 

The dessert, too, may be served by the 
hostess, and with the arrival of the nuts and 
raisins stage of the feast all ceremony should 
be banished. 

The coffee may be served in the dining- 
room, and sipped while the guests linger over 
the dessert, or else carried to the parlor. If 
the dinner is large enough to be called a din- 
ner party, the men will probably remain at 
the table and take their coffee and cigars to- 
gether while the women empty their cups in 
the drawing-room. 

The time to serve the Christmas dinner 
must be decided by each housekeeper to suit 
herself. There are both advantages and dis- 
advantages about having it either at noon or 
after six o’clock. When it is served at the 
earlier hour the rest of the day is left free, 
but the eaters usually suffer from a plethora 
that makes them unhappy for the rest of the 
day. Moreover, their appetites have gener- 


ally been impaired by much eating of can- | 


dies. A compromise may be effected by 
serving a simple luncheon at noon and de- 
laying the chief meal of the day until five 


o'clock. This allows a long enough time to | 


elapse between dessert and bedtime to pre- 
vent serious effects from the hearty eating. 


GOOD NEWS FOR ALL. 





The Crown Perfumery Co.’s 


DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME— 
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AND THE CELEBRATED INVIGORATING 


CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 


ANNUAL SALE OVER 500,000 BOTTLES. 
What London, Paris, and New York say of them: 


“Chief among the fashionable scents is ‘ Crab-Apple Blos- 
soms,’ a delicate perfume of highest quality; one of the choicest 
ever produced.”’—Court Journal. 


“Tt would not be possible to conceive of a more delicate and de- 
lightful perfame than the * Crab-Apple Blossoms,’ which is put 
cm by the Crown Perfumery Company of London. It has the aroma 
of spring in it, and one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of 
it."—New York Observer. 

“Tt is the daintiest and most delicious of perfames, and in a few 
months has superseded all others in the boudoirs of the grandes 
dames of London, Paris, and New York.” — The Argonaut. 


“Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicions 
. | perfume, * Crab-Apple Blossoms,’ of the Crown Perfumery Com- 
| pany should procure also a bottle of their * Invigorating Laven- 
| der Salts.’ By leaving the stopper out for a few moments a de- 

lightful perfume escapes, which Sachens and purifies the air most 
enjoyably."—Le Follet, Paria. 

No articles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been received with the enthusiasm which has 
greeted the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and Soap and the Crown Lavender Salts. They are lit- 
erally the delight of two continents, and are as eagerly sought in New York and Paris asin London. They are 
daily bringing pleasure, comfort, health, and refreshment to thousands of homes, and are sold by all druggists 
and dealers in perfumery everywhere. 


Do not fail to try this delicions Crab-A pple Blossom Perfume and Soap and the Invigorating Lay 
ender Salts. The remarkable lasting quality of this delicious scent renders it more economical in use than 
the cheaper perfumes, 


Beware of fraudulent imitations which only disappoint the purchaser. Sold only in the bottles of the Com- 
pany, with the well-known Crown Stopper as shown above. No others are genuine. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177 New Bond Street, London. 














That a 
who must have had countless opportunities of trying 


pianos while distributing Christmas Gifts, should show 


his manner the pleasure to 


is a very strong hint to those who wish to buy a new 
piano, or to exchange an old square or an organ on a 


new upright or grand. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 


The owners of the Everett Pianos are the makers’ references. 
pianist, the testimonials of renowned artists may have weight with you, provided you are to 
They are supplied with a fresh 
they play, and it is tuned for each performance. 


use the piano under the same conditions. 


you want one suited to your requirements. 


Everett Piano in their homes are the testimonials that should have weight with you. 
have thousands of them—the names and addresses of Everett Piano owners—and we shall 


be pleased to send them to you. 


gentleman of the experience of Santa Claus, 





“A children’s classic.” 


“The most charming 
story about a child that 
has appeared since ‘ Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy.’” 


Illustrated by Birch. 
Price $1.50. 
TENTH THOUSAND. 

Ask to see The Century 
Co's children’s books 
at the stores. They in- 
clude the famous Brownie 
Books, ‘‘ Tom Paulding,” 
by Brander Matthews, 
“The Admiral's Caravan,” ‘‘A Book of 
Cheerful Cats,"’ ‘‘St. Nicholas Songs, 
“« Some Strange Corners of our Country,” 
etc., etc. Published by 

Tue Century Co., New York. 
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be derived from playing on 
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on the stomach, liver, and 


LANE’S MEDIGINE 


All druggists sell it at 50c. and $1.00 kage. If you can- 
not obtain it, send your address for gh oy Lane's 
Fomily Moficine moves the bowels each day. In 
order to healthy, this is necessary. Mention Harper's Bazar, 
and address ORATOR F. WOODWARD, Lu Rov, N. ¥. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Su uous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh; to Color 
the Hair and Beawsity the complex- 


O. 


If you are a professional 


iano wherever 
But if you want a piano for your home, 
The testimonials of those who have used the 
We 


: ion. A ok of interest to every 
oti Mailed (sealed) for 1Gonm. 
MADAME LAUTIER, 1% W. %d St, N.Y. Clty. 
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pen fronts edged with lace on 
gilt-edged olive velvet ribbon 
box-pleated ruffle borders the skirt 

g. 3, is of white serge, with narrow 
s-stitch embroidery in red, green, and 
a short skirt and a full Russian 
side and belted with silk cord and 
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Fans AND FLowers FoR Eventne TOorLerres. 


Fig. 4 is a white dress for a young lady. The skirt is 
white satin overlaid with white crape, and bordered with a 
lace ruffle studded with square bows of white satin ribbon 
The square-necked bodice has a plain laced back, and a full 
crape front which is girdled with ribbons. A long sash 
bow hangs on the left side. The sleeves are double ruf 
—< lace over crape puffs, hung with loops of narrow 
ribbon. 


Fig. 3.—Grru’s Wurre Serce Frock 
with RusstaN EMBROIDERY. 
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Fans and Flowers for 
Evening Toilettes. 

DAINTY fan at the 

left of this group has 
ivory sticks inlaid with 
gold, and a narrow parch- 
ment cover painted in Wat- 
teau style. The open fan 
shown is of white gauze 
painted in water-colors, and 
overlaid with pale green 
gauze which is also painted. 
A black gauze fan illus- 
trated has a border of ap- 
pliqué lace, and is studded 
sith blue steel spangles on 
both the cover and the eb- 
onized sticks. A young 
lady’s fan has pink | 
white enamelled sticks, and 
a white gauze cover painted 
with wreaths and bow-knots in Louis Seize style. 

A garniture of hydrangeas for a ball dress is tied with 
light green satin ribbon, and is in three pieces—two clusters 
for the corsage, and one for the hair attached to a ribbon 
fillet and bow. Another of pink roses and buds and pink 
ribbon includes a girdle and a tuft for the hair. The girdle 
is triple at the front, the uppermost and lowest rows forming 
points, with only a single row crossing the back. 





Fig. 4.—Evenine Dress. Fig. 5.—Back View or 
Fig, 1, 
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PARIS GOWNS. Ss sete 


graceful dinner gown from Leyvastre has the front 
of the corsage separate from the skirt, while the back is 
in trained princesse breadths. The figured fabric of the 
sleeves and skirt front is pink faille with a gray flower 
design, while light gray velvet is used in the back. The 
corsage is cut down below the throat, and trimmed there 
with pleated gray silk gauze; under the pleating is gray vel- 
vet. The sides of the corsage are of gray satin embroidered 
with pearls. A waistcoat is of pink faille bordered with 
dark green velvet wrought with silver threads. The puffed 
faille sleeves have a Marie Antoinette frill below the elbow. 
A gathered flounce of bias velvet trims the skirt. 
he pretty afternoon gown illustrated is of sea-green satin 
broché with yellow and pink flowers. - It is cut princesse, 
the corsage pleated in the back, and the skirt in larger 
pleats. Large revers of glacé velvet are attached at the 
centre of the front, and continue over the shoulders, then 
taper in the back to the end of the waist. A drapery 
gathered at the waist and attached at the side conceals the 
ends of the revers. The collar and sleeves are of sea-green 
lacé velvet. Slight revers cuffs are of green satin. Slash- 
ings of glacé velvet are at the foot of the skirt in front. 



































MODERN CHRISTMAS GREENS. 


dy - changes that within a few years have taken place in 

the stvle of the evergreens used for decoration must as- 
tonish any one who has not marked the introduction of 
novelties season by season, while the cutting, shipping, and 
selling of ornamental foliage has become an enormous in- 
dustry, giving employment to many hands which in the 


PARIS DINNER GOWN. 


° 
bleak December would ojherwise remain 
idle. 

Although holiday wreaths, like Liberty 
and the Christmas tree, ‘‘!ove lands where 
the snow flies,” it is from the prolific sunny 
South that we receive a great portion of our 
decorative leaves and branches, even the old- 
time favorite, the dear glossy holly, coming 
mainly from the Southern States; for what 
in the ‘‘ North countree” is a mere shrub or 
straggling bush, there attains to the dignity 
of a tree sixty or eighty feet in height. Grow- 
ing so luxuriantly, a new use bas been found 
for the tops of these, clipped off in lengths 
varying from six to twelve feet—namely, that 
of forming Christmas trees. Very beautiful, 
too, the bolly-bushes are when budding with 
twinkling lights and blossoming with glit- 
tering balls, although perhaps not quite so 
symmetrical as the customary spruce or fir. 
The thorny leaves and ruddy berries have to 
be most carefully gathered and packed, so as 
not to injure their beauty, and the very finest 
the writer ever saw was supplied last year 
to Northern churches by a band of girls en- 
deavoring to furnish a small country place 
of worship by that means. They gave the 
preparation of the boxes their personal 
supervision, while the even quality of the 
greens showed it to be truly ‘‘a labor of 
love.” Five dollars was the sum asked for 
a case containing about sixteen cubic feet, 
which is the wholesale price for the very 
best in the New York market, 

In the language of trade, ‘‘ Christmas 
( greens” mean, technically, the Lycopodiums, 

L. dendroideum, or club- moss, being the 
species most extensively used, although the 
running cedar (L. complanatum) has, too, 
its ardent admirers. Never shall I forget 
the delight with which I first discovered 
this bonny feathery plant for myself, wav- 
A PRINCESSE GOWN. ing its tiny plumes on the hills of Sullivan 
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County, and seeming as though designed by 
nature expressly for Christmas use; for it 


grows all ready to be twined into wreaths, 
and for ‘‘roping” has, to a great extent, 
iperseded the arbor- vite, hemlock, and 
cedar, which formerly required so much 
time and trouble to prepare It is an 
ubiquitous little creeper flourishing North, 
East, and West, and the collecting of it is 


| 
quite an important business, especially in the | 


ldest parts of Wisconsin, where Indians 
ire chiefly employed to gather it. By the 
car load it is shipped in vast quantities to all 
the principal cities, and there sells for about 
three dollars per barrel. In small wreaths 
] gns this moss 1s often com 


und fanciful desi 





bined with the lovely ground-cedar, which is 
also a modern Christmas green 
“Ww n rosemar ar bays, t poet's crown, 

A aw frequent cries through all the town, 

I judg fer of Christmas near 

( stmas, t joyous period of the year!’ 
Thus once sang the quaint old writer Gay; 
but who, in this age, ever thinks of rosemary 
in this connection rhe victors’ bay, how- 
( r, has its American substitute in the Car 

na laurel, often termed red bay, which 
probably furnishes as fair leaves and sprays 
as those which rewarded the winner at the 
Olympian contests. Being one of the cheap 
est greens, it always finds a ready sale, and 
is much employed in the dressing of church- 
es, its light, tender hue contrasting pleas 
sntly with the darker verdure of holly and 
pine 

When, last winter, certain city corners 
were suddenly transformed into fir groves 
and coils of fragrant wreathing filled the air 
with a spicy aromatic odor, many were sur 
prised to see included among the evergreens 
long Oriental-looking palms, five or six in 
1 bunch springing from one stalk. These 
were seedlings of the blue palmetto, which 
ire cut just below the ground, so that the 
yout plants are seen entire. They were 
something new; they were handsome; they 
we ioderate in price, and went off so like 
he proverbial ‘‘hot cakes” as to assure a 
very much larger importation of them this | 
season jut 1 know one small woman who 
will never squander another silver quarter 
upon that variety of Christmas green, for, 
ulack and alas! after three hours’ exposure 
to dry gas and furnace heat, down drooped 


every prince 
t i and 

ly depressing 
is the Sa 


ly frond, taking on such a shriv 


hang-dog” aspect as to be posi 


Far better worth buying 
which is the 


val palmetto, species 


fiorists use for decorating staircases and 
large apartments This is ever in demand, 
while, fortunately, the supply is large, it be- 
ing indigenous from North Carolina south 
ward 

The fernlike, rather misnomered *‘ victory 
palms,” which also find a place in Christmas 
and Easter decorations, although they ap 
pear more often at funerals, are really the 

ives of the cycas-plant, that are chiefly 
brought here from the West Indies,carefully 
packed in fresh sponge, the trimmings of the 
sponges, shaped and prepared for sale, being 
utilized for this purpose. Combined with 
flowers these leaves are truly exquisite. An 


other decorative product which the Land of 


Flowers sends northward in vast quantities 
is the gray Florida moss, that gives such a 
hoary, Rip Van Winkle aspect to the forests 


f that State and to Virginia's Dismal Swamp 
It is becoming quite appreciated as a house 
decoration, and draped as a background to 
altar rails and pulpit ina church is strikingly 
effective, especially if used to throw out the 
bright hues of blossoms or fruit. But like 
the wild smilax—to introduce which an at- 
tempt has also been made—when artificially 
arranged, Florida moss can never possess the 
natural wild charm that distinguishes it in 
its native haunts 

But mistletoe English mistletoe! Sure 
ly that will never lose its hold!” some reader 
may exciaim 

Not in name, perhaps, but in substance 

For, you must koow, real English mistletoe 
is as rare in this country as a white black 
bird; and that s illed by florists, and sup 
posed to possess all the properties with which 
the black-art of the Middle Ages endowed 
the mystic parasite, because grown on Brit. 
ish soil, comes pr ipally from Normandy, 
where it flourishes in such mad profusion as 


to be a veritable nuisance, while it has so em 

the road-side poplar 
government has order 
If this edict 
very little 
tlham), but will 


ourselves with its American 


braced and stranwled 
trees that the French 
ed it to be entirely destroyed 
is carried into effect 
of the true mistletoe 
have to c 


we SlAal) see 
Viscum 


mntent 


cousin, the Phoradendron flavescens. which 
abounds in some of the Southern States, is 
really far prettier, and bears more berries, 
but lacks the romantic associations clustered 
about the \ll-heal” of the old Druids. We 
may venturi to predict however, that so 
long as there are merry hearts and fond lov- 
ers on the earth, some sort of mistletoe, an 
cient or modern, wiil be hung up on each re 


curring December: for, 
England sings 


48 a sweet poetess of 


“Under the mistletoe peace and good-will 
Mingle the spirits that long have been twain; 
Leaves of the olive-branch twine with it «till, 
While breathings of hope fill the long carol strain. 
Yet, why should this holy and festival mirth 
In the reign of old Christmas-tide only be found ? 
Hang up love's mistletoe over the earth, 


And let us kiss under it ail the year round.” 
Aenes Carr Saas. 
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THOUGHTFUL SANTA CLAUS. 


‘I've traveled through the sleet and snow, 

Across the country high and low, 

To fill the stockings small and great 

That here in line my coming wait. 

In creeping baby’s tiny hose 

The India rubber rattle goes; 

A handsome doll, with staring eyes, 

Will much the little miss surprise ; 

And what will more delight the boys 

Than musket, drum or bugle toys ? 

And how, before I climb the flue, 

I'll bear in mind the mother true, 

Who works so hard by day and night 

To keep the clothing clean and white, 

And in her stocking, long and wide, 

Some cakes of Ivory Soap I'll hide.” 
Corvricut 1890, sv Tue Procrer & Gamore Co. 
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Haviland China 


1S MARKED 
ee 


ON DECORATED WARE 


ailandar, I 
Limoges * 





ee: 


ON WHITE WARE 


H&C° 
Ap ance’ 








IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 





VIRGINIA COOKERY BOOK. 


MARY STUART SMITH. 


‘ 
4 
I2mo, Cloth, $1 50, s 
4 
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‘ 
‘ ‘ 
'« 
; The Art Amateur: 
> Indispensable to Artists and Art Students 
FOR (with mention of Basar) I will send 4 
numbers of this superb practical art 
magazine, with 32-pages supplementary Working 
Designs and 37 artistic et lates of 
& Marine, ers & * , Pigures & Ani- 
mals, and China Painting. Numerous desi ~ 
suitable for the Decoration of HOLIDAY PR 
ENTS. State class of subject you prefer. c- 
tical lessons in Oil, Water-Color, Pastel, and China 
Painting, Carving, E mbroidery, ete. Specimen 
(with 3 color plates) 25 cts. Illustrated Catalogue 
of Color Studies for stam 
} MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 











Evidently prepared by skilled hands.— 2och- 
ester Herald. 

Housewives have never had a more choice or 
varied collection of recipes.—Boston Daily Ad- 


wertiser 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
a” The above work is for sale by all booksellers, | 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part «a 
| the United States, Canada,or Mexico, on receipt of t 
i pree 
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THE HUMAN HAI R, 
Why it Falls Off, Tarns Grey, and the Als 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch 8t., Philada., Pa. 


You can redace your weight 10 

« to 15 Ibe. a month at home, 

withoat starving or injery, by DR. CLARKE’S 

Home Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials, Free. 
FP. B. CL AREE, M.D., Drawer 138, Chicago, TIL 


| “ Bvery one should read this little book.” —4 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. __ 
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HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 





PAST 
COLORS. 









THE 
BEST 
CALICO. 


ASK FOR 
THE NEW 
STYLE OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 


Printed Fabrics. 









THE 


$s. DERFECT= 


Costumes. TRIMMINGS 
AND OE INGS 


“® DRE pac! 













—SILENCE CLOTH.— 


A necessity in connection with Table Linen has 
been an intermediary pad to be arranged between the 
linen and table board. ‘The introduction of this 
a is recognized as filling a long-felt want. 

Unlike canton-flannel table-covers, it will not ad- 
here to burnished | -boards. Is of neatly quilted 
bleached muslin, pcided with white wadding,and well 
bound ,isadaptable for use in private houses and hotels. 

Regular sizes as follows : Widths, 54, 63, 68 inches ; 
Lengths, 65, 72, 81, 90, 99, 108 inches. For sale at 
all ominent dry-goods houses. Catalogue and 
further information may be had from the 

Exc yng & UILTING CO, 
Cor. Laight & V Sts., N.Y. Oity 





BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application, 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


THe NEW YORK SCHOOL OP 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
designing, and makes a specialty of the ArcuIrTECTURAL 
Department. Catalogue free. For further asrmetie 
apply to Miss Eriew J. Ponp, Sec'y, 200 W.23d St.,N 








A HIGH-TONED 


GIFTS FOR MERRY CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


BY CLARE BUNCE. 


fE.HAT there is nothing new under the sun is a truism so 
| old as to demand abject apology for its repetition, and 
yet, when one is confronted with the question of what to 
make for Christmas gifts, it seems the only comment that 
at all suits the case in hand 

The shops are literally running over with “ fancy goods,” 
and the various repositories for woman’s work are already 
making their holiday display. But among all the articles 
that can be so classed there may fairly be said to be none 
that are not familiar in either the same or some slightly dis 
similar form. 

The array of painted trifles is, for the most part, so bad as 
to inspire only distaste for even that which is good. The 
number of tawdry objects labelled ‘‘ hand-embroidered” is so 
large as to strike discouragement to the needle-worker’s heart 


PATIENT.—From true Pictuxe spy F 
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were it not for the lesser number of really charming things; 
and throughout all the departments where so-called holiday 
goods are offered for sale there is an appalling lack of either 
originality or good taste. 

Not that there are no good things, nor that it is meant for 
a moment to decry any of the tasteful objects that the sez 
son has called forth, but that the two labels ‘* hand-paint 
ed” and “‘ hand- embroidered,” which are supposed by the 
dealers to work magic in the layman’s mind, are responsible 
for many horrors and for many atrocities perpetrated in the 
name of art 

Notwithstanding, however, the absolutely bad things, and 
the innumerable things that are not to be tolerated by per- 
sons of higher taste, there are some special objects included 
in this Christmas display which are as good as things of the 
sort need ever be, and which cannot fail to give satisfaction 
both to her who gives and to her who receives. 

With the present rage for souvenir spoons, and with the 
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prospect that is now before us of their springing iuto exist 
ence ever more and more, there is little danger of going 
amiss in presenting any friend with a convenient rack for 
their safe-keeping and for their perfect display. 

To make such a one after a manner that will surely win 
your own approval when it is complete, first draw upon 


a large sheet of paper the outline of a shield that sball 
measure twenty inches at its greatest length. Then order 
from the carpenter an exact copy of your design in half- 
inch pine, and cover it first with a layer of wadding, and 
over that with some delicately tinted chamois-skin, as pale 
lavender or a light shade of tan. Line the back neatly with 
muslin of a harmonizing tone; and when that portion of 
the work is done, mark in the centre of the shield a smalles 
one measuring nine inches at its greatest width. Paint with 
water-color paints some graceful running vine upon the 
border so formed, and either leave the centre plain, or before 
the board is covered couch with silk one shade darker than 
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SOUVENIR-SPOON RACK 


use; and with so much in its favor it can 
surely need no more. 

Drapery scarfs or easel scarfs are alwa: 
welcome additions to a room, and can so 
trusted to find a welcome for themselves as 
well as for the giver’s sake. One of the new- 
est yet seen, aud one which at the same 
time can be relied upon to take the best of 
folds, has for its foundation either India or 
China silk. It may be of any color that you 
happen to prefer, or that best suits the room 
for which it is designed, but for all its vari- 
ations the general directions are the same. 
Purcbase one yard of unfigured silk, and 
from one end cut a strip five inches wide. 
Tree-stitch a half-inch hem across each end 
of the silk. Double the narrow strip, turn 
in the two edges neatly, baste them together, 
and work a row of tree-stitching along each 
edge of the band so formed. With five 
white cotton net, known familiarly and to the 
trade as wash blonde, make single rosettes 
about two inches in diameter, and in the 
centre of each sew fast a double bow of baby- 
ribbon of the same shade as the silk. Sew a 
sufficient number of rosettes together to 
make a chain the width of the silk, and catch 
the top of each to the hem across one end of 
the scarf. To the other side of the chain at- 
tach the band of silk, and to its outer edge 
again a second row of white roseties, so that 
the scarf shall have both insertion and edge 





the skin some conventional design like that 
the illustration shows. When so much is 
complete, tack with ornamental brass nails 
some suitable leather gimp over the line that 
separates the smaller shield from the painted 
border without. Leave the gimp slightly 
loose or puffed between the nails, and let the 
intervening space measure just one inch and 
a half. Then, when the rack is hung flat 
against the wall, the spoons can easily be 



























slipped in place, and will make as goodly a 
showing as ever silver did. 

A blanket or carriage robe that in its dain- 
ty purity seems worthy even the tiny child 
thet each one of us loves best, is made of 
soft creamy-white eider-down flannel. Pur- 
chase a quantity sufficient to make a cover of 
such size as you may prefer. Bind it on all 
four sides with handsome white ribbon tree- 
stitched into place with baby-ribbon of the 
same soft tone, and in the centre of the 
spread embroider one large spray of slightly 
conventionalized white jasmine. Have the 
design stamped by an expert, and work both 
the tender leaves and the dainty blossoms 
with ribbonsene of the natural colors. Let 
each petal of the flowers and each division 
of the graceful leaves be represented by on] 
a single stitch, and in the cente of eac 
blossom work one French knot in yellow silk. 
Then when all your work is finished you will 
have as lovely a bit of color to offer at the 
wee one’s shrine as ever your loving heart 
could wish. The 
tibbonsene, which 
is in reality onl 
an extremely pli- 
able soft No. 1 
ribbon, makes a 
peculiarly good ef- 
fect upon the sur- 
face of the flannel. 
The tender green 
of the leaves, to- 
gether with the 
velvety character 
of the blossoms, 
and the touch of 
yellow added by 
the tiny centres, 
makes a very poem 














of lovely tones. 
The spread_ is 
y owarm, light of 





weight, and beau- 
tiful,as well as em- 
inently suited to its 











NEWSPAPER-RACK. 


of white at one end. Then to the other sew 
fast a chain of rosettes for its entire width; 
to that chain a second, shorter by one; 
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PHOTOGRAPH-FRAMES. 








to that a third, still shorter; and so on till 
only one is left and a deep point is form- 
ed, when the scarf will be complete —a 
graceful decorative trifle that can be trusted 
to carry the message of good-will without 
the smallest risk of giving anything but 
pleasure, and which in its very simplicity 
must appeal to every woman of refined taste. 

Now that every girl is supplied with deli- 
cately tinted slippers to match her evening 
gowns, some clever woman has contrived a 
truly dainty device for the safe-keeping of 
these perishable shoes. It is in envelope 
form, is made of pure white linen, embroid- 
ered in blossoms as sweet and fresh as the 
wearer herself, and will surely find a wel- 
come from even the most capricious of girls. 
To make a case of the sort, cut a strip of 
butcher's linen twelve inches wide by seven- 
teen long, and fold so as to form a large en- 
velope. Either draw or have stamped upon 
the flap and upper side of the bag some 
favorite flower of your friend’s or of your 
own, and embroider the design in wash silks 
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of the natural colors. Bind all the 
including the seamed ends, with heavy white 
silk galloon, and attach sufficiently lon 
strings of the same to tie the case tight ont 
fast. Press the linen with great care, and 
when you have placed the really charmi 
bit of workm ip in a suitable box, it wi 
be in readiness for Christmas day. 

In these days of many journeys and much 
junketing the travelling-case has become an 
essential element of every woman’s outfit, 
yet few indeed are so fortunate as to 
a really perfect convenience of the sort. If 
you wish to make your friend’s heart grow 
glad with the prospect of a journey made 
with freedom from small frets, purchase 
some good honest gray linen, and make such 
a generous case as is shown by the admirable 
Decorative Ayt Society. 

On a foundation of plain linen, about three- 
quarters of a yard square, arrange at the cen- 
tre of the lower edge a pocket large enough 
to hold both brush and comb, and on either 
side smaller ones for the bottles which con- 
tain toilet water,ammonia and the like. Above 
these three place another for the robe de nuit, 
and one beside it for the slippers that will 
provide many an hour’s ease. Above these 
two, again, make three of medium size, one 
for the whisk-broom, one for handkerchiefs, 
and one for the sundries, of which there will 
surely be a generous store. And lastly, at 
the very top, attach a cushion well equipped 
with pockets for jewelry and pins on either 
side. Make all the compartments amply large 
for the use to which they will be put; pro- 
vide them all with flaps that can be buttoned 
down, and embroider in outline upon each 
one the name of the object for which it is 
designed. Supply the case with strings that 
will hold it fast when rolled, and with loops 
by which it may be hung upon the wall or 
door when it is in use, and then you may set 
your mind at® For the Jucky woman 
to whom your gift will go will surely bless 
you from her heart of hearts. 

Photograph-frames, though far from being 
novel, are none the less seen in some few 
new shapes, and, as with the ever-increasing 
number of cameras they are sure to be in de- 
mand, make acceptable as well as decorative 
Christmas offerings. To make one, or rather 
two combined in one, of the very best de- 
signs shown, purchase boards for two frames 
and linen for both. Embroider on the two 
pieces that are to make the face of the frames 

entians “colored with heaven's own blue.” 

hen put together after the usual method, 
with only the difference of placing one be- 
neath the other in place of side by side, and 
attach a blue ribbon to the top by which they 
can be hung upon the wall. 

Every wife, mother, sister, and sweetheart 
knows the struggle of finding a gift suited 
to the man that she loves best; and so the 
really handsome paper-rack that makes the 
last of the drawings given may serve to help 
them out. 

It is made in one long straight strip, and 
may be of any color and material that you 
choose; but as the one from which the de- 
scription is taken is in the best of taste, it 
makes as good a model as need be. The ma- 
terial is old-blue toile de guise, on the poplin- 
like surface of which the design is executed 
in Japanese gold thread and couching silk 
one shade darker than the cloth. The heavy 
half-moon is cut from velvet which matches 
the silk used, and has its edges couched with 
gold. The circles and all the lines and curves 
that go to make up the whole are couched, 
some in silk, and some in gold. The cloth-is 
lined throughout with old-blue art satin, is 
folded just double, and suspended from a 
brass rod. The space formed by the fold 
makes a capacious pocket, and the color a 
charming bit of decoration. Altogether the 
rack fulfils its purpose well, and can be trust- 
ed to please even exacting masculine taste. 


POORTITH CAULD. 


'‘HE condition of the aged poor the world 
over is one to wring the heart. How 
many of them there are in the countries 
which are called civilized on the other side 
of the globe may be reckoned from the amaz- 
ing fact that in England a third of all the 
over sixty-five years of age are paupers. 
n America, fortunately, no such extreme 
state of things at present exists, but it is bad 
enough everywhere. In spite of the innu- 
merable charities in full exercise, the weight 
of supporting the aged poor comes upon the 
poor, and not only on relatives, but on friends 
and neighbors, who often feel a compelling 
community of interest. When it is a matter 
of relationship, it is not singular that a great 
part of it falls upon the maids living in domes- 
tic service, they being held to have no other 
responsibilities, and no better use for their 
money, while their brothers, baving chosen to 
indulge themselves with wives and families, 
are unable to do more than take care of them; 
and to the credit of the girls, be it said, never 
are they known to grumble over their duty 
in this respect. Yet, as it prevents any ac- 
cumulation of their own wages, they, in their 
turn, are liable by means of it to become, 
some day in the future, among the rT 
who themselves have to be suppo by 
others. All sorts of | pom insuring the poor 
a weekly payment of money when arrivin 
at a definite age, on condition of a very sma. 
weekly payment for a number of preceding 
ears, have been proposed and tried in Eng- 
and and France and Germany, but to no 
result, as, in the nature of things, they were 
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cuéagh t Bre tape in oe legions Son 
enough to live u n , you 
cannot save oxides. From Calon dake 
ig and nothing remains. But the re- 
sult of the plans has been many valuable 
statistics; and among the facts gleaned from 
the insurance tables not the least interesting 
to all workers, whether among the poor or 
the rich, is that if one lives to be thirty-four, 
the chances of living to be sixty-five are 
equal; if living to forty years, the chances 
for sixty-five are something more than equal ; 
and if living to be fifty-three, the chances 
are equal that the age of seventy will be 
reached. Wonderful to say, the chances are 
found all to be more favorable to women 
than to men, although that probably arises 
from the generally calmer life of women, in 
which the passions and appetites are under 
more control than with the other sex. An 
old woman who is very poor is a happier 
person than an old man no better off in in- 
come. She can live on much less, for tobac- 
co and strong drink are seldom among her 
necessities. She knows how to manage and 
get along better, and she can make herself 
more cheerful and contented. But man or 
woman, it is amazing to see how little is 
asked for respectable subsistence; and what 
every individual among us, if it were made | 
a case of conscience, could save every week 
out of waste or unneeded luxury, if —— 
ning early, would probably support in full 
comfort one old person for the years when 
work comes to be an impossibility till death 
folds the poor hands. 


THE JEWELS OF GOD. 


8S I wandered along the city street 
I saw where the jewels of God were sold, 

And my thoughts went back to the meadow track 

Dotted with daisies of gold, 
Where the south wind plays thro’ the summer days, 

Where carol the birds the whole day long, 
And the brook’s refrain seemed to fall again 

Like the echo of a song. 


God's flowers were never made to sell— 
Do we barter the song of the birds, 
Or pay for the smile that is shed the while 
With tender and loving words? 
Is a tear worth gold, is the sunlight sold, 
Are the breezes that come to us free? 
And flowers were given a sweet gift from heaven, 
Like God s love—unstiptingly. 


Then why are they sold when the poor must pass? 
Tt is only the rich that can buy. 
Tho’ the sunlight falls on the palace walls, 
It will shine where the poor men sigh. 
And the winds are free to you and to me— 
Then why are the flowers not free to all? 
And again I dream of the meadow stream 
Where is neither bond nor thrall. 
Friaver Soorr Moves. 


BLACK PEARLS. 


T is on record that the most valuable col- 
lection of black pearls in the world is 
owned by the Empress of Austria. 

A black pearl necklace worn lately by a 
noble English lady at a grand entertainment 
was estimated to be worth a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and there was 
but a single row of the gems. 

At the present time black pearls command 
exorbitant prices. Some very valuable ones 
are found in lower California; such speci- 
mens are rare and costly. Next to these in 
estimation are deep blue pearls, and seldom 
is it that such can be obtained at any price. 

The story runs that a valuable collection 
of pearls was at one time found in the river 
Conway, in north Wales, and among them, 
as is gravely chronicled, was a stool pearl, 
in form and size resembling a button mould, 
and weighing seventeen grains. It is aaZed 
that a gentleman named Wynn was the hap- 

y owner. To emphasize this account it is 
further stated that a Conway pear! is to this 
day part and parcel, so to speak, of the royal 
crown of England, having been presented to 
the queen of Charles II. by her chamberlain, 
a gentleman also answering to the name of 
Wynn. 





FOR HOLIDAYS 
‘AND ALL 


DAYS, 


Famous 


PERFUMERY 


is most acceptable and appropriate. 


It can be 


obtained in Fancy Cases or the regular styles. 
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The Preparation of a 


Christmas Dinner 


becomes an easy task if you have it 
begin and end with a 


Franco-American 
Soup and Plum 
Pudding. The rep- 
utation we have 
for the 
As for 
cleanliness (anoth- 
er 


vouches 
quality. 


essential feat- 





ure) a visit to our factory, is a reve- 


lation to our numerous and welcome 


visitors. 


Accept no other ‘brand but 


the “ Franco-American,” 


Put up in quarts (5 portions); 
pints (3 portions); and % pints (1 portion), 


Sample can of Soup and Plum Pudding mailed on re- 


ceipt of 14 certs. 


Franco-American food Co., 


Franklin St, and West Broadway, 


NEW 


YORK. 











TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 





6th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
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} ‘THAT WISE QLD SAYING, 


ee) “An Ounce of Prevention is Worth a Pound of Cure,” 
tty 

may well have been a prediction in reference to Scott's 

Emulsion, an ounce of which has frequently shown its worth in 


the production of a pound of healthy flesh. 





A new saying, also applicable to Scott's Emulsion, might be 
that “A Pound of Cure is Worth a Ton of Relief,” for sixteen 
ounces of this preparation have been known tocreate enough of healthy 
flesh to make all the difference between alarmingly low vitality and | 


robust health. Relief is good—Cure ts better. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda is, above 
all things, food. In that word is included the best idea of medicine. 


And Scott’s Emulsion is the best meaning of the word “food,” in that 





it is the most nutritious of all fat-foods, and therefore the quickest 


builder of sound flesh. 





Scott’s Emulsion has done away with the objectionable features of 





| A cod-liver oil, bad taste and indigestibility—it can be taken and readily 
) assimilated when even weak forms of fat-foods tax digestion ; and this 
for the simple reason that Scott’s Emulsion is fat a/veady partly digested. . 
It has been tested in all forms of wasting diseases, with results really y 


— magical. Nothing has done or can do so much for delicate children. 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





Sold by Druggists Everywhere. $1.00. 

Scott’s Emulsion.¢an readily be distinguished from substituted and 
inferior preparations by means of its salmon-colored wrapper 

XN containing label of man with fish on back. 
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Ask some of the millions who use it. ‘They'll tell you that with Pearline you can do the wash- 
ing and cleaning with little or none of the rub! rub!! rub!!!—so necessary in ‘the old way,” 
and so productive of that “tired feeling.’’ They'll tell you they have used it for years—have 
found it always the same—always absolutely harmless—have failed to find anything to compare 
with it for easy, quick and satisfactory work. Just think of the saving at every point by avoiding 
this rubbing. Your most delicate laces and linens are washed without being torn to pieces, and wherever soap has been used, 
you'll find Pearline better in every way. A luxury in the bath. 
increasing ; what better proof can we offer — only one: 


Hundreds of millions of packages used, and the consumption 


Get a package (every grocer has it) and try it according to the directions; 
without soap — without rubbing — with no help save clean water (hard or soft, hot or cold, it matters not) and you'll be con- 


rinced. You'll use Pearline until something better is discovered; there’s nothing now known to equal it. 


Be r of the imitations which peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers claim to be the “same as" or “as good as” 
ware Pearline — they are not. Pearline is manufactured only by James Pyle, New York. 
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Baking¢- 
wy Powder 


Royal Baking Powder makes hot bread wholesome. 


Absolutely 
Pure 


sread made with yeast, if eaten before it becomes stale, frequently 


ferments again in the stomach, producing indigestion. 
Bread raised with Royal Baking Powder, instead of yeast, avoids 
iis defec It may be eaten when fresh and possessing its most 
delicious qualities with perfect impunity. It is actually a preventive 


of dyspepsia 

In bread made with Royal Baking Powder the saccharine prop- 
erties of the flour are preserved, and the bread is more nutritious. 
The fermentative destruction of the most valuable parts of the flour 
when yeast is used is estimated at ten per cent. All this is saved 
when bread is raised with Royal Baking Powder. 

Bread made with Royal Baking Powder is prepared ready for 


the oven in a few minutes. No mixing over~-night. No moulding 


with the hands. No sitting around in the dust. Absolute cleanliness. 

The best receipts, for making all kinds of bread without yeast, will be mailed 
free pon request, to any one not familiar with the methods. Address the 
Royal Baking Powder Company, New York 


You don’t know 


what PERFECTION IN COCOA means 


until you have tried 


VancASuler'sC@deoa 


—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST)— 
Highly Digestible and Nutritious. 
water or milk. 














PANY’ 
Extract 


Reef. 


Highest awards at the principal exhibitions since 1867. 
HORS CONCOURS SINCE 1885. 











Used ’round the world and 
known everywhere as the 


Standard for Purity, 


fine flavor,and whole- 
someness, 


Ss 





FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY, 
FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA. 





Liebig Company's Extract of Beef serves as 
an excellent means of zmmediately improving 
and strengthening weak and thin Soups of every 
kind, and is an a/ways ready stock for Gravies 
and Sauces. 





Genuine only with Blue Sig- . . 
nature across Label, thus— 





Made instantly with boiling 








No MINERAL Water will produce the beneficial results that follow the 
taking of one of « Beecham’s Pills”’ with a glass of water in the morning 


INDIGESTION ! 


BILIOUS PEOPLE are never happy—they cannot be. A shadow stands be- 
hind them at every meal and mars all enjoyment. The “ghost” is /ndiges- 
tion, and while fearing it they continue to be its slave. 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


in daily doses will free them. 





There never entered the portals of any home, whether of princé or 
peasant, a more benign benefactor than this wonderful medicine—renowned 
throughout the world for its remarkable efficacy in relieving 

WEAK DIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, SICK HEADACHE, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, AND OTHER DERANGED CONDITIONS OF THE 
ViraL OrcANS. BEECHAM’S PILLS wi// certainly relieve persons 
suffering from the bad effects of overeating. They will surely DISLODGE 
BILE, STIR UP THE LIVER, CURE SICK HEADACHE AND FEMALE AIL- 
MENTS, AND WILL PROMOTE Goop HEALTH. 

Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 





Famous the World over. 


Ask for BEECHAM’ S and take no others. Of all Druggists,or mailed fi 
B. F. ALLEN CO., New York Depot, 365 Canal $ 





en poe 











